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THE TAX SYSTEM OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE title of this paper has been objected to on the ground 

that there is no system of taxation in Pennsylvania. This 

is intelligent and comprehensive criticism. Instead of a system 

we have a mass of laws of greater or less generality, and a jumble 
of conflicting judicial decisions. 

Taxes are levied without regard to any principle, and collected 
by means of machinery which is cumbrous, costly and wasteful. 
That natural reluctance to pay taxes which may be variously inter- 
preted as significant of man’s Edenic or Darwinian origin is in- 
tensified by the consciousness of their flagrant inequality. They 
abound in trifling wrongs, which outrage and anger humble citi- 
zens, and in gigantic confiscations which warn enterprise and in- 
dustry away from the commonwealth. 

These evils are largely the result of a natural error on the part 
of the founders of the State, who had so earnestly protested 
against taxation without representation that they could not appre- 
hend any danger in taxation by representatives. Inno other way can 
I account forthe fact that the Constitution of Pennsylvania, like the 
original Constitutions of other of the old States, fixes no principle 
of taxation, and leaves the power to the legislature, to be exercised 
without rule or limitation. Owing to this it is of no avail to in- 
voke principles of equity for the construction of even doubtful 
tax laws, and in ruling a question in favor of the State and against 
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a citizen, one of our courts has said: ‘‘In Pennsylvania there is no 
constitutional restriction upon the power of taxation. To pro- 
vide for the wants of the government under our Constitution the 
power of the legislature is arbitrary and unrestricted. They have 
the same power to tax the property of the citizen twice or thrice 
as they have to tax it once. Against the taxing power, or the 
statutes providing for the manner in which the taxes shall be 
levied and collected, it is no argument to say that the taxes are 
onerous, unequal, inequitable or unjust, and to all such arguments, 
when attempted to be used, it is a sufficient answer to say, thus 
saith the law.’’* 

As the absence of any constitutional limitation upon the taxing 
power has frequently been referred to by our courts, it would be 
worth while to inquire if in other States it is otherwise, and if so 
whether the consequences have been beneficial. It is difficult to 
get at the facts, and such compilation of them as I have been able 
to make may aid in their further and thorough investigation. 

The Constitution of Arkansas provides as follows: ‘‘ All pro- 
perty subject to taxation shall be taxed according to its value— 
that value to be ascertained in such manner as the General Assem- 
bly may direct, making the same equal and uniform throughout 
the State. No species of property from which a tax may be col- 
lected shall be taxed higher than another species of property of 
equal value. Provided, the General Assembly shall have the 
power to tax merchants, bankers, peddlers and privileges in such 
manner as may be prescribed bylaw.’’ The privileges mentioned 
and excepted have been construed to be such as are created by 
law, and not such as may be based on the general prohibition of 
a common law right. 

The Constitution of Alabama, adopted in 1865, provides that 
‘* all lands liable to taxation in the State should be taxed in pro- 
portion to their value.’’ 

The Constitution of California, Article XI. Sec. 13, says: 
‘« Taxation shall be equal and uniform throughout the State. All 
property in the State shall be taxed in proportion to its value to 
be ascertained as directed by law.’’ Florida, Tit. 4, Chapter 4, 





* Judge Maynard, in the case of McKeon v. The County of Northampton— 
affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
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Sec. 1, says: ‘‘TheGeneral Assembly shall devise and adopt a 
system of revenue having regard to an equal and uniform mode of 
taxation to be general throughout the State.’’ Indiana, Art. X. 
Sec. 1: ‘* The General Assembly shall provide by law fora uni- 
form and equal rate of assessment and taxation, and shall prescribe 
such regulations as shall secure a just valuation for taxation of all 
property real and personal,’’ excepting certain classes. Illinois, 
Art. IX. Sec. 2: ‘* The General Assembly shall provide for levy- 
ing a tax by valuation, so that every person and corporation shall 
pay a tax in proportion to the value of his or her property,’’ ex- 
cepting certain things which are left in the discretion of the leg- 
islature. Kansas, Art. XI. Sec. 1: ‘* The legislature shall pro- 
vide for an uniform and equal rate of assessment and taxation.’’ 
Louisiana Constitution of 1868, Tit. VI. Art. 118: ‘‘ Taxation 
shall be equal and uniform throughout the State. All property 
shall be taxed in proportion to its value.’’ Maine, Art. IX. Sec. 
8: ‘* All taxes on real estate assessed by authority of this State 
shall be apportioned and assessed equally, according to the true 
value thereof.’’ Missouri, Bill of Rights, Art. I. Sec. 30: ‘That 
all property subject to taxation ought to be taxed in proportion 
to the value.’’ Minnesota, Art. 1X. Sec. 1: ‘‘ All taxes to be 
raised in this State shall be as nearly equal as may be, and all 
property on which taxes are to be levied shall have a cash valua- 
tion, and be equalized and uniform throughout the State.’’ The 
Constitution of Wisconsin provides that ‘‘the rule of taxation 
shall be uniform and taxes shall be levied on such property as the 
legislature may prescribe.’’ West Virginia, Art. VIII. Sec. 1: 
‘¢ Taxation shall be equal and uniform throughout the State, and 
all property, both real and personal, shall be taxed in proportion 
to its value, to be ascertained as directed by law. No one species 
of property from which a tax may be collected shall be taxed 
higher than any other species of property of equal value.’’ Ohio, 
Art. XII. Sec. 2: ‘* Laws shall be passed taxing by a uniform 
rule moneys, etc., investments in stocks, joint stock companies, etc. 
And also all real and personal property at its true value in 
money,’’ subject to certain exceptions. Art. XIII. Sec. 4: ‘‘The 
property of corporations now existing or hereafter created, shall 
forever be subject to taxation, the same as the property of indi- 
viduals.’” ‘The Constitution of Tennessee has the same ample 
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and careful provisions as that of West Virginia in nearly the same 
phraseology. The Constitution of Texas provides that ‘‘taxation 
shall be equal and uniform throughout the State.’’ 

Some of the States constitute equality the universal rule of tax- 
ation, while others except from its operations charities and cer- 
tain occupations and privileges which they leave within the discre- 
tion of the legislature. 

States not cited above and having no constitutional provisions on 
the subject of the taxing power, have adopted revenue laws which 
are general in their operations, and of the most equitable charac- 
ter, to which I shall hereafter refer. 

The codes of the States show that constitutional limitations of 
the taxing power are apparently effective, for the laws are found 
to be generally in accordance with them, and the courts have 
pronounced invalid acts of the legislature in conflict with them. 
Such decisions have been incidentally brought into view in the 
courts of this State, and an important Californian tax cise has 
been denied authority by our judges because the Constitution of 
that State limits the taxing power, which that of Pennsylvania 
does not. 

In the case of Hammett 7. The City of Philadelphia our Su- 
preme Court asserted, with respect to the taxing power, that it was 
subject to necessary limitations, one of which it attempted to es- 
tablish, and an Act of the legislature was held to be unconstitu- 
tional because it authorized the city to levy a local tax for the 
general benefit. This decision was rendered by a divided court. 
One of the judges dissented most vigorously, and after consideration 
he filed a supplemental opinion expressing further dissent. When 
the decision was affirmed upon re-argument two of the judges re- 
fused their concurrence, and I conclude that there are no defin- 
able limits to the taxing power of the legislature, or they are so 
obscure as to be always disputable. 

The exercise by irresponsible agents of arbitrary power over 
the property and occupat ons of the inhabitants of our busy and 
wealthy State has had such results as might be anticipated, and it 
is charitable to attribute to it much of the injury done to the 
people and a large part of the evil practices which disgrace the 
legislature. The law-makers have had unlimited freedom in singling 
out objects to bear such burdens as they might choose to impose, 
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and they have used this power in such fashion that some of those 
who are most endangered by it have thought it expedient to pay 
the sort of tribute which Lowland graziers were glad to. give to 
Rob Roy, justifying the practice to themselves by reasons like 
those which satisfied the easy conscience of Baillie Nichol Jarvie 
“*Tts clean again our statute law, that must be owned,”’ said the 
baillie, ‘‘ the levying and paying black-mail are baith punishable, 
but if the law cannot protect my barn and byre, wherefore suld I 
not engage wi’ a Hieland gentleman that can ?’’ Such tributaries, 
in their immunity from outrage, are probably not shocked by the 
misfortunes of less powerful or less politic neighbors who are un- 
able to ‘‘ save their barns and byre from being harried when the 
lang nights come in.”’ 

With the increase of wealth and business and growth of luxury there 
has been constant increase in the expenses of government, and the 
sums which may be levied for this purpose have become so great 
that the power of apportioning them at pleasure is always danger- 
ous, and with respect to certain interests which are especially 
worthy of the fostering care of the State, it has become destructive. 

The taxes imposed upon such industrial associations as manu- 
facturing, mining and improvement companies are of this op- 
pressive character, and their effects are so injurious politically and 
socially that it is worth while to give the matter attentive consid- 
eration. Our State borrowed its customs and laws in the main 
from a people to whom the spirit of association is not natural, and 
who have done little to aid itsdevelopment. Nations differ widely 
in this respect, and a history of industrial associations, tracing 
their origin and exhibiting their purposes and methods, would 
illustrate the social characteristics of race, as also the influence of 
climate, the spirit of laws, and the springs and course of civiliza- 
tion. The sentiment which should give such associations natural 
development seems not to be strong in the English speaking peo- 
ple when compared with the Germans and French, in whom 
it is much weaker than in the nations reaching toward the Orient. 

In this country there is as yet little thought of the social and 
political tendencies of industrial associations, which have attained 
only to such partial development as purely business needs have 
required, and even in this form they have suffered from popular 
jealousy and the ignorance and unskillfulness of legislation. 
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In Europe the situation is different, the important part which the 
spirit of association is enacting in human affairs is recognized, 
and governments which, in principle and policy, are hostile to it, 
are obliged to study it, to treat it with liberality, and to patron- 
ize with the purpose of directing it. The Prussian, French and 
English laws under which co-operative associations and industrial 
partnerships are organized, make careful provision for their pro- 
motion, and confer upon them corporate rights, while keeping 
them within the sphere of governmental observation. 

We are more and less fortunate than the subjects of other powers, 
for our State government has no anxieties and little prevision, and 
our legislators will never trouble themselves to inquire concerning 
the life of the world and the progress of ideas, things which should 
be to them of supremeconcern. The regard which our State bestows 
upon industrial associations is so peculiar that one is at a loss to 
know which to admire most—the ignorance which enacted or the 
popular patience which endures laws so impolitic, unsocial and 
oppressive, that they would cause a revolt against any European 
government attempting to enforce them upon its subjects. 

In Pennsylvania associations for business purposes are generally 
of capitalists, though there are a few composed of workingmen, 
and the industries of the State have been largely carried forward 
by corporations, a charter being almost indispensable to the suc- 
cessful management of operations which require the outlay of large 
sums of money to be repaid during a series of years. The burdens 
which the State imposes upon such corporations are clearly set 
forth in the last message of Governor Geary, from which I quote 
as follows: 

‘* Heretofore on several occasions I have invited the attention 
of the Legislature to the importance of adopting a more liberal 
policy toward those citizens who are engaged in industrial enter- 
prises, which employ large numbers of workingmen, and tend to 
develop the resources of the commonwealth. Involving great 
risks, and requiring for their successful conduct a large amount of 
capital, these operations have been, in the main, conducted by 
means of associations, organized under the general laws which reg- 
ulate the incorporation of manufacturing, mining and improve- 
ment companies. ‘These laws, while they resemble in their prin- 
cipal features the liberal systems in force in other States, fail in their 
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ostensible purpose of encouraging manufacturing industry, because 
the privileges they grant are enormously burdened with taxation. 

‘‘This may be illustrated by supposing the case of twenty per- 
sons, who each subscribe five thousand dollars to the stock of a 
company organized for the purpose of producing oil, or mining 
ore or coal, or manufacturing cotton or woolen goods, iron or 
steel, or any other commodity. The fund thus created must be 
expended in lands, buildings and permanent improvements, which 
are taxable for all purposes to the same extent as if they were owned 
by an individual operator. In addition to this the company must 
pay a bonus of one-fourth of one per cent. to the commonwealth upon 
tts stock, amounting to the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. It 
is thereafter liable to an annual tax upon its capital stock at the 
rate of one-half mill for each one per cent. of dividends made or de- 
clared. Incase of no dividends having been made or declared, 
then three mills upon the appraised value of the stock. Also, a tax 
of three per cent. upon the entire amount of net earnings or income. 
Also, a tax of five per cent. on all interest paid to bondholders and 
other creditors. (For all these taxes, see Act of May 1, 1868.)* 

‘** An individual, wealthy enough to furnish a hundred thousand 
dollars in similar business would be wholly free from these exac- 
tions. The State imposes none of these burdens upon him. It 
does not keep an espionage upon his business, or demand from 
him sworn statements of his annual profits. It discriminates in 
his favor against the association of small capitalists, which it pro- 
fesses to encourage. And without sharing in any of the stock- 
holder’s risks, it makes itself a partner in their profits and follows 
them with a grasping hand and a never-ceasing official vigilance 
of an inquisitorial character over their affairs.’’ 

It has been commonly understood that it was the purpose of 
the Legislature to exempt from the tax on net earnings, such manu- 
facturing companiesas made dividends, but unfortunately the lan- 
guage of the Act was rather popular than technical, and made a 
question for the courts which have a fatal facility in ruling all tax 
questions against the citizen.t The Act passed in 1864 imposed 


*This was in part a compilation of prior laws. 
+ The case of the Credit Mobilier of America is a striking exception to this 
general tendency of our courts. This notorious corporation divided nearly 
ten million dollars among its stockholders without payment of taxes, the Su- 
preme Court having twice overruled the judgments of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin county, making it liable to taxation. Judge Agnew iissented. 
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a tax of three per cent. upon the net earnings of ‘‘ all companies 
and corporations doing business in the commonwealth’? * * 
* * “not paying a tax to the State upon dividends under ex- 
isting laws.’’ Manufacturing companies were paying, and had 
long paid under the Acts of 1844 and 1859, a tax which was with 
good reason called a tax on dividends, because by the former Act it 
is assessed ‘‘ at the rate of one-half mill for each one per cent. of a 
dividend,’’ etc., and by the latter it is assessed ‘‘ at the rate of one- 
half mill for each one per cent. ofa dividend made or declared,’’ 
the Acts providing further that when no dividends are made there 
shall be a direct tax of three mills upon a valuation of the capital 
stock. 

Though each Act in general terms proposes to regulate tax 
upon capital stock of corporations, two taxes were really im- 
posed, one upon dividends, and in default of dividends a differ- 
ent tax upon capital stock. The net earnings tax provided for 
by the Act of 1864 might have been construed to apply only to 
those corporations which have few stockholders and manage their 
business like individual proprietors, making no dividends and re- 
turning their stock at a nominal valuation, forthe reason that it 
could not be said to have any market price. It was generally under- 
stood that it was the purpose of the Act to reach such companies 
only and corporations making dividends, upon which they paid 
a five per cent. tax, supposed that they were exempt from the tax 
on net earnings. They may have looked into the Digest of Laws, 
and if so, they found the provisions of the Acts of 1844and 1859 
indexed under the head of ‘‘ Tax on Dividends,’’ as is the case 
to this day.* They would have found the same language used in 
numerous private acts of the legislature when referring to the five 
per cent. tax. Their security was, however, unfounded, for upon 
a case made against a manufacturing company, which has a most 
noble sphere of usefulness, and of whose achievements the State 
might well be proud if it had done anything to aid them, it was 
ruled that the tax paid by the company—rated and assessed upon 
its declared dividends, digested as a tax on dividends, referred 
to by the Legislature as the tax on dividends, and called a tax on 
dividends by the people of the commonwealth—was not a tax 





* Purdon’s Digest, State Taxes, See Edition 1861. 
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upon dividends at all, but a tax upon capital stock graduated by 
dividends, and, as a consequence, large arrears of the tax on net 
earnings were recovered from the corporation with an added pen- 
alty of twelve per cent. per annum.* 

It may be supposed that the legislature immediately redressed 
this unexpected injury. Notat all. Repeatedly asked to do so, 
it has repeatedly refused, though it could not be pretended that 
the revenue from this source was needed while a perpetual 
balance of several millions of dollars was in the hands of the 
treasurer, from which the State derived no benefit. 


This tax upon net earnings of companies, which, as to its most 
injurious effects, may be said to be of judicial invention, has not 
been in any way mitigated by the courts, which have most harshly 
ruled that it includes the rewards of such work as mining coal 
and pumping oil, and these industries are taxed upon so-called 
net earnings which are really a proportional exhaustion of capital 
and often but its partial return to stockholders without any profit. 

The perpetual exaction by the State of eight per cent. of the 
annual earnings of all manufacturing, mining and improvement 
companies, and industrial and co-operative associations, has the 
effect of preventing their formation, it has forced some of them 
out of existence, and it is hindering the development of the com- 
monwealth. 

The day of unquestioned manufacturing supremacy has passed 
for Pennsylvania. Intelligent citizens are aware of this, and it 
has not escaped the attention of foreigners. An article by Hugo 
Hartmann, in the Berg und Huttenmaennische Zeitung of Oct. 25, 
1872, says, with reference to Pennsylvania: ‘‘ This State, which 
has so long held the first place in the production of iron, may, in 
spite of the more favorable prospects in its southern part, soon be 
surpassed by the far West, if it does not make vigorous exertions. 
It is true that to Pennsylvania, and to its farsighted and energetic 
engineers, belongs the honor to have brought to a successful issue 
the employment of anthracite for the extraction of pig iron, for 
it was so early as July in 1840 that a favorable result was obtained 
from a high furnace charged with this fuel, * * * * and now 











* Case of the Phoenix Iron Company. 
{ Cases of Ocean Oil Company and Penn Gas Coal Company, etc, 
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about 1,000,000 tons annually are produced in that way. Cer- 
tainly a great triumph ; but of what use is it if, in this rich coun- 
try, other still better sources of supply are developed, whose union 
has every prospect of putting into the background the old reputa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

So long, indeed, as the importations of Scotch and other for- 
eign pig iron continues to augment, there is no near probability 
that the old works will lose their custom, or that the new ones will 
find no buyers for their products, and for this reason the optim- 
ists imagine that Pennsylvania, which has been so long looked 
upon as the iron-producer of the nation, will yet, by reason of the 
newly discovered ore beds in the southern part of the State, main- 
tain the first rank in this department (of industry). Others are 
not of that opinion.’’* 

What is here said of the iron industry may be more emphati- 
cally asserted of steel in the new processes of its manufacture, 
which must be numbered ere long with the first industries of the 
nation and of the world. 


Pennsylvania must learn that capital and labor may find other 
fields, where nature has been as liberal, in States which do not 
obtain their revenues in the easy and informal disregard of com- 
mon right with which Prince John carried off the purse of Isaac 
of York, or exact tribute in the more effective way adopted by 
Front de Boeuf. Miles of factories have been erected in New 
Jersey by Pennsylvanians, and every day the capital of our State 
is drawn away to found industrial establishments which would be 
set up within its borders were it not for the sinister aspect of the 
tax laws. 

I have looked in vain in the codes of every State in the Union 
for such inventions as enrollment taxes on charters of manufactur - 
ing companies, bonus on their capital, and tax on their net earn- 
ings, superadded to taxes upon stock and all other taxes borne by 
the property represented by it. 

Governor Geary is right in saying that in other States ‘‘ stock 
in manufacturing companies is generally taxed at its value, like 
other personal property, but first the value of all real estate repre- 
presented by the stock is deducted, and made taxable like the 


ents 





* Translated by Joseph Wharton. 
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property of other individuals in the region where the lands are 
located.’’ 

The code of Alabama excepts from its taxes on Acts of incorpo- 
ration, all Acts incorporating manufacturing companies, and they 
are subject to a tax upon the value of their capital stock of one 
half of one per cent.,any portion which is invested in property being 
first deducted. Georgia imposes an equal tax according to its 
value upon the stock and earnings of corporations. Michigan, 
by Act of 1853, levied a taxof one-half of one per cent. upon the 
paid up capital stock of corporations for manufacturing purposes in 
lieu of all other State taxes. Wisconsin taxes as personal property 
such portion of the capital of incorporated companies liable to 
taxation on their capital as shall not be invested in real estate. 
The code of West Virginia taxes the real and personal property 
of corporations at their value, deducting debts, etc., and provides 
that where the capital of acompany is assessed the property repre- 
sented by it shall not be, and in such case the stockholders are 
not obliged to list their stock. The laws of Vermont, Rhode Is- 
land and Ohio are similar ; the property of corporations is taxed 
as other property, and, as provided by the code of Vermont, ‘ in 
assessing shareholders for their stock in any manufacturing company 
there shall first be Ceducted from the value thereof the value of the 
machinery and real estate belonging to the company.’’ The code 
of New Jersey taxes all real and personal property subject to taxa- 
tion at its actual value, exempting so much of the property of in- 
corporated companies represented by the capital stock thereof as is 
taxed in the hands of the stockholders. Lands of corporations 
may be exempt by charter. In Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Missouri and Minnesota, the laws are in accordance 
with the principles of equality of taxation which their constitu- 
tions establish. 

The revised code of New Hampshire, Chapter 49, Sec. 5, which 
includes in its enumeration of personal property subject to tax the 
stock of corporations within the State, excepts stock in manu- 
facturing companies. Section 6 provides that stock in corpora- 
tions shall not be taxed if the nature and purposes of the corpora- 
tion be such that no dividend of its profitscan be made. Section 
7 enacts that no statute provision shall be so construed as to sub- 
ject any stock to double taxation, and it is provided by a subse- 
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quent section that towns may by vote exempt from taxation, for a 
term notexceeding ten years, any establishment therein and the 
capital it employs in the manufacture of cotton or wool or both. 

The Constitution of Connecticut is silent on the subject of taxa- 
tion, but its code is equitable and liberal, the property, real and 
personal, of corporations being valued like that of individuals, and 
stockholders are exempt from taxation on their shares. 

By the code of Massachusetts stocks in moneyed corporations 
are included in personal property liable to taxation, but it is pro- 
vided that ‘‘no income shall be taxed which is derived from 
property subject to taxation,’’ and ‘‘ in assessing the stockholders 
for their shares in any manufacturing corporation there shall first 
be deducted from the value thereof the value of the machinery 
and real estate belonging to such corporation.”’ 

The revised code of Maine , Title 1, chapter 6, sec. 14, pro- 
vides that ‘‘ all machinery employed in any branch of manufac- 
tures, and all goods manufactured and unmanufactured, and all 
real estate belonging to any corporation, shall be assessed in the 
town or place where they are employed, and in assessing the stock- 
holders for their shares their proportional part of the value of such 
machinery, goods and real estate shall be deducted from the value 
of the shares.’’ Section g is as follows: ‘‘All manufacturing es- 
tablishments and all establishments for refining, purifying or any 
way enhancing the value of any article or articles already manu- 
factured, hereafter erected by individuals or incorporated compa- 
nies, and all the machinery and capital used for operating the 
same, together with all such machifery hereafter put into such 
buildings already erected, when the amount of capital exceeds 
the sum of two thousand dollars, are exempt from taxation for a 
term not exceeding ten years from the time the city or town in 
which such manufacturing establishments or refineries may be lo- 
cated, shall in a legal manner assent to such exemption, which 
assent shall have the force of a contract and be binding for the time 
specified.”’ 

In addition to the liberal provisions of their laws, such is the 
desire in States east and west of us to encourage the establishment 
of manufactures, that towns not only vote them exemption from 
taxation, but also give their promoters a large bonus. The gov- 
ernor has alluded to this practice in his message, and as examples 
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of it I may cite the city of Joliet, Illinois, which gave $175,000 
to the company that erected the rolling mill and steel works in 
that place, and the town of La Grange, Missouri, which has given 
a larger bounty to a similar enterprise. 

If we care to listen we may hear a chorus of silvery voices in 
every part of the land, inviting by the assurance of justice and the 
offer of exceptional favors the men who wish to associate to mine 
ores or coal, to weave cloth, to manufacture iron or steel, or en- 
gage in any of the industries which make States prosperous and 
their people healthful and intelligent. These invitations will surely 
call away many of our best citizens, for Pennsylvania offers to 
such associations perpetual annoyance and exceptional injury. 

It can dono harm to speak out openly and characterize the 
policy of our State according to its deserts. The matter cannot 
be kept ina corner. It is a subject of national interest, and has 
been drawn into the discussion of measures affecting the policy 
of the general government. It has been repeatedly charged by 
free-trade members of Congress that Pennsylvania raised her reve- 
nues by exceptional taxes upon manufactures, and the amount of 
income realized by the State from enrollment taxes on acts incor- 
porating manufacturing companies, bonus on their capital, tax on 
their stock and tax on their net earnings, as reported by the Audi- 
tor General of the State, may be found set forth at large in free-trade 
speeches upon tariff bills. I admit that the facts are as our adver- 
saries have stated them, and they would be an argument as well as 
a reproach if protective tariffs were for the benefit of Pennsylva- 
nia alone. They are for the general good, and our miserably un- 
wise tax system merely tends to partially neutralize their beneficia] 
influences by placing Pennsylvania at a disadvantage with respect 
to her sister States. If the Legislature is not determined to re- 
fuse consideration of measures affecting the general good, we may 
hope that the recommendations of the governor’s message will be 
heeded. His forcible condemnation of the folly of imposing 
cumulative burdens upon industrial associations concludes as _ fol- 


‘Nothing but very strong necessity could justify such a variety 
of taxes upon the same thing. And if any justification ever exis- 
ted, I believe it to exist no longer. The time has come when, 
with proper diligence in collecting, and economy in expenditures, 
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the State can well afford a reduction of taxation ; and legislation 
in that direction should be such as to relieve the undue burdens 
of taxation from every form of productive industry. Governor 
Hartranft in his inaugural address renews these recommendations 
in well-chosen and forcible words. I would, therefore, 
recommend that the enrollment tax upon private Acts charter- 
ing industrial companies, and the bonus upon stock of such 
companies when organized under general laws, be considered a 
full equivalent to the commonwealth for the privileges of a char- 
ter; and that all State taxes upon capital stock, net earnings and 
dividends of manufacturing, mining and improvement companies, 
and all co-operative associations, be repealed. This reduction 
will amount to $549,554.23—the sum collected last year. I also 
recommend the repeal of that source of revenue known in the 
auditor general’s report as ‘‘ Tax on Loans,’’ which amounts to 
$492,407.28. 

‘*It is confidently believed that with these proposed reductions, 
which amount to $1,041,961.51, the State can still pay all her 
current expenses, the interest on the public debt, and make an 
annual reduction of at least one million five hundred thousand 
dollars upon the principal.’’ 

I have cited the case of industrial associations for the reason 
that it is a good illustration of the evils which have resulted from 
the absence of aconstitutional provision, limiting the power of 
the legislature, and defining principles of taxation. Other cases 
of as great hardship could be found. Interests capable of defend- 
ing themselves are perhaps as much injured in the end as those 
which are defenseless, and what all persons and corporations 
liable to taxation should most supremely desire, is exact justice, 
which can be found only in absolute equality, from which noth- 
ing shall be excepted save those occupations which are created by 
law or which are deemed proper subjects of police regulation in 
most civilized States. 

One great and growing evil would be abolished by providing 
that no property should be exempt from taxation except such as in 
accordance with general laws belongs to the public, or is wholly 
dedicated to public use, free from every form of sectarian con- 
trol. Equality is so good a thing that we had better have it, and if 
other good things are delayed, we can wait for them. 
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There should be no reason for dealing differently with as- 
sociations and individuals, for no injurious franchise should be 
granted, and charter privileges properly guarded should be easily 
accessible under general laws. The reason usually given for a diff- 
erent policy lacks force, for a monopoly is the one thing that can- 
not be made to pay compensatory taxes, and it will always be 
able to shift exceptional burdens from its own shdulders to those 
of others. With the strong as with the weak, equality is the only 
safe rule. There is no power or privilege conferred by law 
upon an individual or association which may not be equitably 
taxed according to its value, for any value it possesses will take a 
tangible form in something which may be appraised like any other 
property. 

Let State taxes be paid directly, and not indirectly, according 
to the value of all possessions, by everybody, and the strong will 
pay no more than their share, with which they will be content, 
and the burden upon the weak will be cheerfully borne, because it 
will be equitable ; while all classes and interests and uses, business, 
social, charitable and religious, will be concerned to see that 
there is an honest and economical expenditure of the revenues to 
which all alike contribute. Is it possible to achieve this reform ? 
Should we not be able to look into the revenue system for the 
lineaments of the State, without being confronted with the like- 
ness of the coward, the demagogue, and the bandit ? And if the 
State could be thus ennobled would it not elevate the manhood of 
the citizen? Is it too much to hope that we may be rid of the 
embarrassments, annoyances, injuries, evasions, corruptions and 
perjuries which characterize the enactment and administration 
of our tax laws. 

What proportion of moneys at interest is returned for taxation ? 
Who lists his stocks in foreign corporations for the assessor ? What 
percentage of the taxable fees of officers is reported to the 
auditor general? How many corporations are there who fail to 
make returns of income? How near is the valuation of real 
estate to its real worth? What amount of property has, upon 
fraudulent pretexts, been exempted from taxation in the city of 
Philadelphia alone ? 

In the assessment of direct taxes upon real and personal pro- 
perty an effort has been made to apply the rule of equality. I will 
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not quote here at length the oath which each assessor is oblige to 
take. It binds him to discover all objects of taxation, and to hon- 
estly value each piece of land, with its improvements, and all tax- 
able personal property at the rate or price which he shall believe 
it would sell for if sold singly and separately at a dona fide sale 
after full public notice. Plain as its provisions are they are 
generally disregarded, and property is assessed in many counties 
throughout the State at from a third to a fifth of its value, but as 
there is no standard when that fixed by the act is abandoned, there 
are the most flagrant inequalities, the lands in one part of a county 
being often assessed much lower than in another part, and pro- 
perties lying along side of each other may be rated, the one at a 
fifth of its real worth, another at a fiftieth, and another at its full 
cash value. In such case the power of revision on appeal lodged 
in boards of county commissioners may be invoked in vain, for 
the suitor, not in favor in this peculiarly informal, irresponsible, 
and usually partisan court, may be obliged to say that his property, 
though rated out of all proportion with that of his neighbors, is 
not as high as the price he would be willing to take for it. The 
law which should be his security is invoked for his defeat. 

This vicious practice on the part of assessors grew up when 
jands were subject to a State tax, and was the result of a patriotic 
effort of each officer to protect his neighbors and constituents 
against the demands of the State, and it is maintained from habit, 
or for a defense against county rates since the State tax upon lands 
has been repealed. It is of such generality and antiquity that it 
js an authoritative interpretation of the assessor’s oath, and it will 
be difficult for that reason to effect a reform. 

In the general system of collecting taxes great improvements 
may be made. The plan of making the county treasurer the re- 
ceiver of county taxes has been tried in some counties, and is 
found to be better than the general system of appointment of a 
collector for each district by the county commissioners. This 
power of appointment is often used to reward active township 
politicians for services rendered to a candidate or the party, and 
men who are defaulters and bankrupt have been kept afloat by re- 

iving a new duplicate to enable them to settle their indebted- 
ness on an old one, a practice which, like others of which there 
is occasion to speak, is directly contrary to law. 
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Usually in each township and borough there is a collector of 
county rates and levies, a collector of school tax, and a collector 
of borough or road tax; a system which is fullof evils. Generally 
neither of these officers has enough to do to justify him in attend- 
ing to his duty, and as a consequence he gives it attention but 
now and then, or neglects it wholly, and there is consequent em- 
barrassment and loss. There is the further evil that citizens are 
unable to find out who the collectors are, or to be certain that 
their taxes are paid, and I can instance the case of one pro- 
prietor who is obliged to see and settle with thirty-six collectors 
in paying taxes on lands lying in a single county of the common- 
wealth. The evils of this method of collecting taxes are intolera- 
ble, and instead of altering it by special and local laws, and patch- 
ing it a bit now and then, a general and thorough reform should 
be made. 

As many of the wrongs attending the assessment and collection 
of taxes are contrary to existing laws it will be doubted if they 
can be remedied bylaw. It may be asserted that the voluntary sys- 
tem is a failure, and that elective officers cannot be trusted with 
duties which are unpleasant and which may render them unpopu- 
lar. It has been proposed to constitute a bureau of assessment, 
which shall also be a bureau of statistics, in charge of a commis- 
sioner having his office at the capital of the State, with assistants 
in each county, appointed by himself and subject to his directiou 
and control.* 

This idea is worthy of consideration, but I am so strongly in 
favor of the elective system, that wherever it has once been estab- 
lished I dislike to abandon it. It seems like taking a step back- 
ward to do so. I think it has justified itself even where there 
was most doubt of its utility, as for instance in the case of the 
judiciary of the commonwealth, though the judges who have 
failed of a re-election would probably file a dissenting opinion. 

The necessity of a general revision of the tax laws has been 
strongly impressed upon the people, and as far back as 1862 the 
Legislature appointed a special committee of its body charged 
with the duty of performing this work, which appointment was 
from time to time renewed. 





* Form of bill prepared by Hon. D. J. Morrell, and partially adopted by a 
committee of the Legislature. 
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A bill was finally reported. It was based upon a careful exami- 
nation into the resources and expenses of the State, and would be 
useful to any committee newly charged with the subject. It failed 
as a matter of course, for our representatives were at that time too 
busy passing private bills to give any consideration to a measure 
which was merely for the common good. Other legislative com- 
mittees have been appointed since then, but they have accom- 
plished nothing beyond the consolidation of the laws imposing 

axes for State purposes. 

The preparation in detail of a reformed tax system for the State 
jnvolves much labor and should be conducted in accordance with 
a constitutional provision requiring the equal taxation of all pro- 
perty at its market value, and carefully prohibiting duplication of 
taxes. Examination should be made of the codes of the different 
States and inquiry into their operations. The system provided 
for the city of Philadelphia should be considered to see how far 
it is adapted to general use, and criticism upon it should be so- 
licited. Itis not advisable to seek for novelty, and the few sug- 
gestions which I shall make have no claim to originality. 

Every inhabitant should be required annually to list* his property, 
real and personal, with his valuation of it, to be sworn and deliv- 
_ered to the assessors under proper pains and penalties for negli- 
gence or fraudulent concealment of goods. These lists, when con- 
solidated, should be opened to public view and subject to correc- 
tion upon notice and by evidence, and should contain in detail 4 
statement of the amount due from each tax-payer. One person 
jn each county or district should be charged with the collection 
of the lists when adjusted and settled, and there should be dis- 
counts for prompt payment and penalties for negligence. Copies 
of the consolidated assessments of each county should be forward- 
ed to the auditor general for consolidation and publication, and 
his office would thus become a bureau of statistics, and the finan- 
cial officers of the State would have accurate knowledge of the 
resources and local burdens of the people of the commonwealth. 

It would be necessary to set apart certain classes of property to 
be returned to the auditor general and taxed for State purposes 
only, and it may be supposed that there will be difficulty in apply- 
ing to them the rule of equality. One per cent. upon real and 

* To list is to enter upon a schedule. 
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personal property at ajust valuation should be amply sufficient for 
all purposes, and it is as large a burden as should be imposed. 
I would favor a constitutional provision making this the maxi- 
mum rate for State purposes, and providing that it should be re- 
duced to the average rate of taxation upon other property when 
this average rate is below one per cent.* 

In the schedule of property to be taxed for State purposes alone 
there will necessarily be placed railroads, canals, banks, telegraph, 
express and transporting companies, insurance agencies, and other 
natural and artificial persons having property distributed through- 
out the commonwealth and inseparable from privileges on fran 
chises, or in some cases having nothing taxable except the earn- 

ings of business. 

The case of a railroad company is probably as difficult as any 
other, but its property is never worth more than the average 
value of its stocks and bonds, from which the value of all its 
property that is severable from its franchises and liable to local 
taxes should be deducted, to get at the valuation upon which it 
should be taxed for State purposes. I would propose this in lieu 
of all other direct and indirect taxes, such as the tax on capital 
and gross receipts and tonnage and coal, etc. 

It may be that no railroad company pays directly into the treas- 
ury as large a sum as the maximum rate of one per cent. upon its 
property would amount to, and my proposition, if deemed at al] 
worthy of attention, may be regarded with disfavor by the mana- 
gers of this most important and powerful interest. A ten per cent. 
stock pays one-half of one percent. upon capital under existing tax 
laws. Nearly one-half per cent. more must be made up now by the 
various other taxes mentioned above, by local taxes upon real 
estate, and by indirect exactions of various kinds which it would 
not be advisable to particularize. I doubt if the burden upon this 
interest would be increased even if taxed at the maximum rate, 
and it would be something to be safe from mercenary assaults, to 
be free from the necessity of placating petty and prominent offi- 
cials, hungry politicians and scheming demagogues. Under the 





*According to the estimates of the Census Bureau this is now less than one- 
half of one per cent. of the true value of the real and persunal property of the 
State, which will be reported at $3,808,340,112. The total amount of taxes 
except State and National, will be reported at $18,731,225. 
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strong shield of a constitutional provision such as I have suggested . 
these corporations, great and small, could go about their business 
like other folks, and the only concern they could have in affairs of 
State would be in common with other citizens: to see that they 
were administered with honesty and economy. 

There are sources of State revenue other than those I have indi- 
cated which should be maintained, among which I may mention 
the tax on offices, which has an interesting history. As long ago 
as 1810 it was enacted that the prothonotaries and clerks of all the 
courts ot the commonwealth, and all the registers of wills and 
recorders of deeds should make annually a sworn return of all fees 
received by them, and pay into the treasury of the State fifty per 
cent. of the surplus of these receipts above the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars set apart in the first instance for the officer. This 
law is still in operation, though modified by the Act of 1868, and 
the Legislature had apparently exhausted ingenuity in devising 
powers for enforcing it. It should have brought into the treasury 
at least a quarter of a million dollars annually, What it did pro- 
duce was an exceedingly trivial sum, and in spite of the duties 
with respect to its collection imposed upon courts, auditors, gov- 
ernors, and auditors general, it was so completely evaded that we 
must suppose the vigilance shown in hunting up taxabie industries 
to have been wearied out before it reached the case of those nim- 
ble politicians who were the favored occupants of exceedingly 
lucrative offices. 

The Legislature of 1868, the same Legislature which grouped 
together and re-enacted as one measure the complicated and atro- 
cious taxes upon the industries of the State, took pity upon the 
officials whose fees were taxable, and passed an Act which allowed 
them two thousand dollars and all office expenses before giving 
the State its share of fees, and relieved the governor and the aud- 
itor general from all unpleasant responsibility by making the re- 
port of auditors appointed by the courts to examine the accounts 
of officers the basis of settlement with the State and conclusive 
upon everybody. Thenceforward evasions became easy, and, 
though even in this modified form of the law, the State should re- 
ceive a large sum as its share of the emoluments of office, it ap- 
pears by the finance report of 1871 that but ten officials were found 
to have a taxable surplus and paid a little over twenty thousand 
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dollars, which was probably one-tenth of the sum honestly due to 
the commonwealth. 

The responsibility for this evasion rests with the courts, which, 
with extreme complaisance, appoint, at the suggestion of the _offi- 
cers liable to taxation, auditors of their accounts, who will not 
make any unpleasant inquiries concerning the fees received by 
their patrons, or report any taxable surplus to the auditor general. 

I think the laws taxing the emoluments of officers may be so 
amended as to make collection of the tax possible, but it will be 
quite useless, I fear, to ask the Legislature to employ its ingenuity 
upon this subject. 

It would seem to be within the scope of such a paper as this to 
propose a form of constitutional provision on the subject of taxa- 
tion, and such an act as would embody a complete tax system for 
the State. I must plead that I have not had time to prepare the 
former because it must be so brief, or the latter because it must be 
so voluminous, and I shall consider my labor well spent if it fur- 
nishes useful hints to those whose duty it is to consider and act 
upon these subjects. ‘ 

I might continue at length to point out. particular evils and sug- 
gest special remedies, but I forbear. In looking over the field, I 
find no power that is not constantly abused and no duty that is 
not generally evaded. The tax laws, based upon no principle, 
and in many cases the result of the ignorance and prejudice of 
legislators, are not felt to be of moral obligation: Conscientious 
citizens, who would scorn to falsify a business account or defraud 
a neighbor of a cent, feel justified in concealing their property 
from the assessor of taxes. I believe that all this can be changed, 
and that taxes openly and equitably levied will be cheerfully 
paid. I think a sentiment may be created which will stigmatize 
the attempt to evade taxes as being more dishonorable than any 
other fraud, because it robs the community. In purifying the 
sources of revenue its issues might be made more pure. If one 


side of the account is honest the other will tend to become also 
honest. When justice thus transforms the State, loyalty will enno- 
ble the citizen. : 

It is with such lofty aims as these, and in the faith of their ac- 
complishment, that the representatives of the people should pro- 
ceed to the long-deferred duty of framing a tax system for the 
State of Pennsylvania. ; Cyrus ELDER. 
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THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF LUTHER. 


FIRST PAPER. 


HE early training and education of the men who have ex- 

erted a mighty influence upon their own times is a subject 
of especial interest. Especially is this true of the leaders in reli- 
gious, social or political revolution; we can indeed only under- 
stand the revolution itself when we study its author as one that 
through his early years grew up amid the old state of things, 
and perhaps seemed even to himself thoroughly receptive to its 
influences and devoted to its ideas, although he was all the while 
in training for a revolt from them. We can see how some one 
side of the old system suggested to his mind thoughts that it 
had no power to awaken in minds of lesser calibre, or how he ex- 
plored to all their logical consequences the methods and princi- 
ples which others accepted in an acquiescent way. 

To most readers the reformer Luther is a topic of especial in- 
terest in this regard. Next to the Apostles that founded Christen- 
dom, he is the man who has most palpably given shape to the 
institutions and methods of our Christian society, and has most 
powerfully stamped his own idiosyncracy upon the thoughts of 
the modern world. What Comte would like to have been, Luther 
was. ‘The materials for the closer study of his life are exceed- 
ingly abundant; besides three contemporary narratives by his 
friends (Melancthon, Mathesius and Ratzenberger), and one by a 
hostile critic (Cochlaeus), we have, scattered up and down through 
the twenty folio volumes of his works, continual and suggestive 
allusions to his early experiences and surroundings. Carl Jiirgens, 
in his Life of Luther, up to the Controversy about Indulgences,’ has 
collected these in a work of more than German patience and 
thoroughness, which leaves hardly anything more to be desired, 
except that its author had been briefer. We have taken him as 
our chief, but by no means exclusive, authority in the account 
which here follows, endeavoring so far as possible to let Luther 





1Luther von seiner Geburt bis sur Arblass-streite, 1483-1517., III. Bde. 
8vo., [pp. xxxviii ard 698; viii and 744; viii and 696.] Leipzig: 1846-7. 
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tell his own story in such vigorous and idiomatic English as s he 
himself would have employed. 





‘‘These ‘friends’ of mine have made such close search that 
they do cry out that I was born in Bohemia, brought up at 
Prague and taught out of Wiclif’s books, in which, as they will 
have it, my father was well read, and, to pass by nothing, they 
have even explained my name from the Bohemian.’’?, 

‘* Nobody—my Spalatin—can better tell you of my parentage 
than the Counts von Mansfield. I believe that those heroes have 
still name and honor enough in the Reich to merit credence in 
this matter. I suspect that this [Bohemian] fabrication has been 
spread by Ochsenfurt, the Leipzig theologian, the same that would 
have us believe that Eck was slain, that he might curry favor with 
us. He is a fellow that can neither be at peace himself, nor suf- 
fer others to be so, always ready to do hurt, and of no ability, 
either. 

‘*But I was born at Eisleben [Nov. 10, 1483, between eleven 
o’clock and midnight] and was baptized [next day, being Saint 
Martin’s Day] in St. Peter’s church of that town. This I do not 
remember, but I take it on the word of my parents [Hans and 
Margaretha Ludher] andof my townsmen. My parents had come 
from [the village of Mohra, my father’s birth-place] near Eise- 
nach to that town. For Eisenach contains nearly all my kindred 
[by the mother’s side chiefly], and there I am acknowledged and 
known to this day, because I was at school there four years. In 

~no town am I better known. I trust that they would not be such 
fools as to think me the son of [Hans] Luther, and to regard me— 
one as his nephew, another as his uncle, yet another as his cousin— 
if they knew that my father and mother were Bohemians, and not 
their own flesh and blood. 

‘*The rest of my life [after those four years] I passed in the 
University of Erfurt, and then in its Monastery, until I came to 
Wittemberg [as a professor], but was [first of all] at school at 
Magdeburg a year, my fourteenth.’’? 

‘*Luther is indeed a very common name among us, especially 
in Saxony, and means a lord (Herr) of the people (Leyte). The 
name is rightly spelled with a i or a y, followed by a ¢A, instead 
of the weak d@ [as was once used], and the Saxons to this day call 
the worthy Kaiser Lothaire Kaiser Lydher. Scaliger writes his 
name Lutherius or Lutherus. From this name comes Lotharingia, 
Ludheringen [French Lorraine] i. e., Luther’s abode, so called 





14 Declaration of Certain Articles (1520). 
* Letter to Spalatin of January 14, 1520, (De Wette, Luthers Briefe, I. 
39°.) 
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after the uncle of Karl the Great, whom the historians call Lo- 
thaire.’’! 

Six months after Martin’s birth his father fixed his home at 
Mansfeld, a mining town at the foot of the Hartz, and lived 
there till his death, in 1530. He wasa hard-working man, se- 
vere to himself and to others, but affectionate and devout in a 
manly, undemonstrative way, and gifted with a clear, strong un- 
derstanding. Not less severe, but very different in character, 
was Luther’s mother, Margaretha Lindemann by her maiden 
name, a person of stern and ascetic piety, who lead a life even 
more full of hardship and self-denial than that of other German 
women of her class. His father had been born into the dauer or 
agricultural class—we shall call them ‘‘boors’’—but being a 
younger son, he had to push his own fortune and chose mining, 
By taking up his residence in Mansfeld, he entered the burger 
or citizen class, to which his wife belonged, and in which Martin 
was brought up. 

‘*T have often, in talking with Philip about [astrology],told him 
my whole life in its order, how one thing came after another, and 
how I passed it. Iamaboor’s son. My father, grandfather and 
forefathers were simple boors. Then he tells me [by astrology, 
that] I would have become a head-man, magistrate, bailiff, and 
filled whatever other offices they have in the villages, or at any 
rate a man higher in place than the rest. Then, I tell him, my 
father was brought to Mansfield and became a miner there, 
therefore I am. But that I was to become a Baccalaureus, a Mag- 
ister, a Monk, and so forth, that is not in the stars. . . That I 
was to take to wife a runaway nun, and beget of her several chil- 
dren—who hath seen that in the stars ?? 

‘¢ My father was a poor miner, and my mother ‘used to carry 
faggots on her back, while she had us children to bring up. She 
led a very toilsome—d/utsauer—life of it, beyond anything that 
we see among people nowadays.’”* 

‘* People should not flog their children too hard. My father 
once flogged me so sorely that I fled from him, and had an aver- 
sion to him, until he accustomed me to himself again.’’* 

‘*My parents dealt very severely with me, so that I thereby was 
made timid. My mother once flogged me for a sorry nut, until 





1Namens-buchlein (1537). 
27ischreden (Berlin, 1844-8): Ixx. 3 3. 


3 Jiirgens I, 16. 
4Tischreden, xiiii. 3 69. 
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the blood came. It was hersevere and earnest life that was the 
cause of my entering the monastery. However, at heart she meant 
well, sed non potuerunt discernere ingenia, secundum quae essent 
temperandae correctiones. Quia people should so punish that the 
apple go with the rod.’’! 

‘She had (says Mathesius) many virtues befitting an honorable 
matron, and in especial she was of notable modesty and piety, 
and given to earnest prayer, so that other honorable women looked 
upon her as an ensample of virtue and propriety.’’ 

From the first Hans Luther seems to have designed his son 
for one of the learned professions, and with this view cultivated the 
acquaintance of such ‘‘clerks’’ as Mansfeld could boast, and wel- 
comed them to his frugal table, that little Martin might profit by 
their talk. It was traditional that school-going should begin not 
later than the seventh year, and it must have been at astill earlier 
age that Martin began to attend the Latin school of Mansfeld. In 
an inscription in a Bible, written 1544, he says: 

‘*To my good old friend, Nicholas Omeler, who more than 
once, when I was a weakling and a child, has carried me to and 
from school in his arms, when neither of us knew that one broth- 
er-in-law was carrying the other.’’? 

From the first he was a hard student, spurred on by the severity 
of parents and teachers, and the hard, yet beneficent, necessities 
of poverty. He says: 


‘* Rich folks’ children are seldom worth much ; they are careless, 
arrogant, proud, and suppose that they need not learn, when they 
have enough without to keep them. But on the other hand poor 
folks’ sons must needs work their way up in the world, and have 
much to endure. And, albeit, they have nothing whereof to be 
proud or boast, yet do they learn to trust God, to restrain them- 
selves and hold their peace. The poor fear God; therefore God 
giveth them good heads, wherewith to study and learn to some 
purpose, and become men of learning and of understanding, and 
able to instruct princes, and kings and Kaisers by their wisdom.’’® 

He needed to be a zealous student if he would profit by such 
schools as Germany then had, and that in an out of the way place 
like Mansfeld was more likely to be worse than better than most. 


They were, as he says, founded in the interests of the clerical class, 





17ischreden xiiii. 3155. 
2De Wette, v. 709. 
3House-postil (Rorer’s) ; Sermon on Luke i. 39-56 (1535-) 
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and no pains were spared to draw the more likely lads into the 
religious orders. 


‘¢ Was it not a most wretched affair that heretofore a lad had to 
study twenty years or more, just to learn so much bad Latin as 
he needed to become a parson and say mass, and happy was the 
man that got so far; happy the mother that boresuch a son. And 
withal he was and remained his life-long a poor unlearned man, 
that was good for nothing— ‘neither to hatch nor to lay eggs.’ 
Such teachers and masters they must needs be everywhere, that 
knew nothing good and right toteach; yea! even the wise ones of 
them knew not how one should learn or teach anything. Whose fault 
was it? There were no books to be had, save such silly ones as 
the monks and sophists [the school-men] made. What could be 
the outcome thereof, but scholars and teachers as silly as the books 
they had in use? ‘A daw hatches no doves,’ and a fool makes 
none wise.’’! 

‘* Not a single science was at that time rightly taught. Of which 
of them did any one rightly point out or know the right profit and 
use, even if we regard only the little that was taught in the lads’ 
schools. So much was there lacking ere they could be rightly 
taught.”’ 

‘Ts it not before your very eyes that one can now teach a lad 
in three years, so that he knows more in his fifteenth or eighteenth 
year, than aforetime all the High Schools [Univerrities] and 
cloisters knew? Yea! what did they used to learn in High 
Schools and cloisters, save to turn out asses, and wooden block- 
heads? Twenty, forty years some of them studied, and yet knew 
neither Latin nor German.’’? 

He had no opinion of the services of the religious orders and 
the secular clergy in promoting popular education ; they had even, 
he declared, perverted the old educational foundations, like that 
of Karl the Great at Fulda : 


‘¢ The drones have driven the bees from this bee-hive, and the 
monks and canons have shared with the poor school-masters, as 
did that boor with Mercury, that at the god’s suit and his own 
promise that he would give to the Church half of whatever fell to 
his lot, did give ad fios usus the outside of the nuts and the in- 
side of the dates, and ate the rest himself.’’ 

The ordinary text-books in these clerical schools were the La- 
tin grammar of that Donatus under whom Jerome studied in the 








170 the Councillors of all the Cities of German land, that they set up and sus” 
gain Christian schools (1524.) 

2Tbidem, 
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fourth century, and the Doctrinale of Alexander, a Franciscan of 
the thirteenth century, another grammatical treatise. When the 
children got to reading (if they ever did), it was inthe Moral 
Distichs of Dionysius Cato, the Eclogues of Theodulus, the Regule 
Pueriles and the wretched productions of Mancinus or Cardinal Hu- 
go. The very highest text-books were the De Consolatione of 
Boethius, the Fad/es of Esop and the Comedies of Terence, or those 
of his Christian imitator Hrotswitha. 

At Mansfeld, Mathesius tells us, our Martin learnt ‘‘ his Ten 
Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, Pater Noster, Donatus, Child’s 
Grammar, Cisio Janus and Church Music.”’ 

The first three formed the basis of the Mediaeval Catechisms as 
also of Luther’s own and that of the Church of England. In the 
twelfth century it was the rule to begin to teach these and the 
Ave Maria when a lad was seven years old. 


‘‘Catechism means an instruction whereby they used to teach 
and show heathens that would become Christians what they should 
believe, do,cease doing and know in Christendom Fort his in- 
struction or teaching I know no simpler or better order than that 
which hath held since Christendom began, and still holdeth, to 
wit, the three chapters: the Ten Commandments, the Belief and 
the Pater Noster. In these three chapters standeth simply and 
shortly almost all that a Christian hath need to know.’’? 


Of Donatus we have spoken already ; the Chz/d’s Grammar was 
a simpler version of Priscian, treated by the scholastic met hod 
The Cisto Janus was a wonderful piece of manufacture, that. had 
doubtless been the torment of lads without number. It was a 
Latin Calendar of the Church year, embodied in mnemonic verses, 
made up of the first syllable of the name of the month and of the 
saints to whom its days were dedicated, and some portion of the 
names of each of the immovable feasts. Hence its name from its 
opening words, which mark that the first feast in January was that 
of the Circumcision. Here is a specimen: 

Cisio Janus Epy sibi vendicat-Oc Feli Mar An. 

Prisca Fab Ag Vincenti Pan Pol car nobile lumen. 

Of all his studies the last or Church music (Christliche gesange, 
Christian airs or tunes in contrast to secular music) made the 
deepest impression upon the lad’s mind. This branch of his 
education it was that gave to his naturally devout mind its power 





1 German Mass and Ordering of Divine Service. (1526) 
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of poetical and musical expression, which contributed so mightily 
to his success as a reformer. Thousands who knew nothing of 
the assailant of Indulgences were stirred to the depths of their 
being by his Zin feste Burg, which still secures him a hearing 
with those who know nothing of his writings and little of his 
history. The Church’s music was one of the attractive sides that 
the old Church presented to the lad, and very firm and fast was 
the hold that it took of him. He mentions among “the good 
things in popedom’”’ (¢. ¢., of the pre-Reformation times) that 
‘they used to sing finehymns. Fine and beautiful songs, Latin 
and German, were made by the old Christians, as we sing : 

Christ is risen again 

Out of all that pain ; 

Let us all rejoice to-day— 

Christ will be our cheer alway. 
And in the sequence: 


Agnus redemit oves; 
Christus innocens Patri 
Reconciliavit peccatores. 
Mors et Vita duello 
Conflixere mirando ; 
Dux Vitz mortuus 
Regnat vivus. 


‘* He that made that song, be he who ne may, must have had a 
high and Christian understanding, that he paints this picture so 
finely and _ killfully.’” He complains that .hese things were not 
heeded in old times as they ought to be; they were sung ‘‘ from 
the heart, but there were no preachers then that could tell us 
what it meant. At Christmas they sang: 


A little child so lovely 
Is born to us to-day. 


‘* At Whitsuntide, in the mass, they sang that good song: 


God be praised and blessed, 
Who Himself hath fed us, 


and so forth. But of it all they understood never a letter nor a 
tittle of it, but presently betook themselves to something else and 
forgot the beautiful words.’’ 


Of the Christmas hymn, just quoted, he says: ‘‘ Who ever 
made it hath hit off the matter well, to wit: that. the little 
child, Christ, is our only cheer ; great and excellent words, to the 
which we ought to give heed with all earnestness. The Holy 
Ghost himself must have taught the poet to sing them.’’ At the 
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same time, we find him lamenting the scarcity of good Christian 
hymns, and setting himself to supply the want. 

But his work bears the same testimony as his words to the deep 
root that the old Church music had taken in his mind. Of his 
thirty-five grand hymns, eleven are either translations or expan- 
sions of Latin hymns or sequences, and four are based on earlier 
German hymns, that were used on pilgrimages. Several of those 
that are from Latin came to him through the German. So again 
with Church music ; he wasa thorough conservative, even in his 
bold adaptations. Old Church tunes and Gregorian chaunts weze 
the basis upon which he built, and much that the monks had com- 
posed in honor of Our Lady was transferred by Luther to new 
uses. He indicates at once his views of policy and his personal 
feeling in his preface to a collection of funeral music (Latin and 
German), which was published only three years before his death . 

‘* We have taken as a good example the beautiful music or airs 
—gesange—that even in popedom were used in their vigils, masses 
for the dead, and burials, some of which we have had printed in 
this book ; and with time either we ourselves will add to the num- 
ber, or some one that can do it better than we. But we have 
set the music to other words, that we may bravely set off our arti- 
cle of the resurrection, not purgatory with its pain and satisfaction, 
because of which their dead cannot sleep or rest. The airs and 
the notes are precious ; it were a pity that they should be lost to us ; 
but if the text be un-Christian or out of keeping with them, let it 


. They have also, in goodsooth, many masterly and beau- 
tiful pieces of music or airs, especially in their foundations and par- 
sonages, albeit the text that they set off therewith is by fartoo nasty 
and idolatrous. Therefore we unclothe such idolatrous, dead and 
stupid text, and strip from it the fair music, and set it to the liv- 
ing, holy Word of God, that it may be sung to His praise and 
honor ; that this fair adornment of music may in its right use serve 
its dear Creator and His Christians. 

° Yet it is not our meaning that these notes be sung in 
this wise in all churches ; let each several church hold to their own 
notes according to their book and their use. For I myself, also, 
like not to hear it when, in a response or an air, the notes are dis- 
placed—sung otherwise in our church than I was used to hear them 
in my youth. It is alteration of the text, not of the notes, that must 
be seen to.’’! 


So scarce were school-books that a single copy—the property 
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of the master—sufficed for the whole school, and for lack of paper 
writing was practiced upon slates. 

It has something in it that marks the man, that he has a good 
word for his old text-books, at least for the best of them. It shows 
how free he was from the insolence of the mere humanist. He 
Says : 

‘Some one should render Esop’s Fables into German, and 
bring them into a fine order, for that is a book that no single man 
made, for very many great people in every age of the world 
have had a hand in it. And it is an especial grace of God that 
the little book by Cato and Esop’s Fables have been kept in 
the schools. They are both profitable and noble little books. 
The Cato has good sayings, and his Precepfa are right profitable 
for this life, but Esop has fine, lovely res e¢ picturas. ... And 
as far as I can judge and understand, there are, after the Bible, no 
better books than Cato’s Scripta and the Fad/es of Esop.’’! 

Yet he also says: ‘‘ How grieved am I to this day that I read 
not more poets and histories, and also that none taught me the 
same.’’? 

But the worse the apparatus the more laborious the work of 
learning. Only the brightest minds achieved any measure of suc- 
cess, while to all, with cheerful impartiality, the stimulus of the 
lash was vigorously applied. One of the things he urges with 
most emphasis in later life is the necessity of making the schools 
more of an attraction to the young and less of such a terror, as 
they had been to him. He used to tell that he had been soundly 
flogged fifteen times in one forenoon. 


‘* Unfit school-masters often ruin fine minds by their blustering 
and storming, their whippings and blows, dealing no other with 
children than does the stock-master with thieves.’’* 

‘* As school-masters once were theschools were just jails and 
hells, and the masters were tyrants and jailers, for the poor chil- 
dren were flogged without stint or stop, and learnt with great toil 
and but slight profit.’’4 

‘*Tt is now by God’s grace so ordered that the children can 
learn with joy and sport, be it tongues or other arts or histories. 
And it is no more the hell and the purgatory of the schools that 
we went to, where we were murdered over the casualiéus and tem- 





1 7ischreden, LXXX. 3 14. 

2To the Councillor of the German cities (1524.) 
87ischreden, XLIII. 3 155. 

4 Enarrationes in Genesin (1546.) 
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poralibus, and where, with all that flogging, shuddering, anguish 
and wretchedness, we learnt just nothing worth while.’’! 


‘In old times the young were brought up with altogether too 
much harshness, so that some gave them the name of martyrs 
while they were at school.’’? 


But to the cheerful, elastic spirit of the child these things 
could not altogether darken those first days of lite; there was no 
doubt much to justify him in looking back upon this youth as 
‘*life’s blossom,’’ as he calls it. Sunshine and snow-fall, flowers 
and birds, apples and nuts, spring-time and harvest, new breeches 
and birthday cakes were as real at the foot of the Hartz as any- 
where in the world, before orsince. High tides of joy there were, 
Easters and Christmases, Shrove Tuesdays and All-Hallow Eves, 
weddings and christenings, church spectacles and miracle plays, 
holy song in church and school, and brave ballads by the fire-side, 
and manifold sights and sounds to gladden young hearts that had 
not lost the power to draw enjoyment out of little things. Even 
the wretched monotony of school-time was broken in upon by 
such shows as that of Palm Sunday, when 

va They rode the holy ass and strewed palms. Thus 
was it done for the young folks’ sake, that they might the better 


grasp and hold the history [with such lively results, that] latterly 
the pope brought this child’s play into the church.’’® 


He sometimes recalls pictures that, seen in his youth, had fixed 
themselves upon his mental retina. ‘They used to paint it on the 
walls how Christ went down, and, with a chorister’scap on His head 
and a banner in His hand, draws near to the gates of hell and 
therewith smites down Satan and drives him off, takes hell by 
storm and fetches forth them that are His. Just as on Easter eve 
they set up a play for the children. And it likes me well that 
these things should be thus depicted, played, sung or said before 
the simple.’’* 

But the asceticism of the times set rigid limits to these innocent 
enjoyments. 


‘*When I was a boy all plays were forbidden, so that card- 
makers, pipers and players were not let come to the sacrament, 





,! To the Councilors of the German Cities (1524). 
2Enarrationes in Genesin (1546.) 

3 House Postill (Rérer); Sermon on Palm-Sunday (1534.) 
4 Sermon at Torgau (1533.) 
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and any that had taken part in plays, dances and other spectacles 
and dramas, or had but looked on and were standing by, had to 
tell of it in confession.’”! 

‘‘The Pope condemned dances because he was a foe to lawful 
marriage.’’? 

His intercourse with his elders and his equals in age exerted, of 
course, the most influence upon him. The lad whom Omeler 
used to carry to and fromschool, we may well suppose, was one 
that drew out the love of many hearts. He was deeply touched, 
we are told, on awakening in the middle of the night and finding 
his severe and reserved father kneeling at his child’s bedside in 
earnest prayer that his Martin might grow up a good and useful 
man. In one of his sermons he recalls a Malthusian saying of 
Hans Luther’s, which seems to show that the miner felt. the strug- 
gle for existence very keenly. 

‘‘T have often heard my dear father say: ‘ He had it of his 
parents, my grandparents, that there were far more men upon 
earth who ate there, than all the sheaves in all the fields of the 
whole world would make, if gathered together.’ ’’* 

Hans Luther, however, by dint of hard work, rose to a moder- 
ate competency, becoming the owner of two smelting furnaces in 
Mansfeld—where most master-miners owned but a single fur- 
nace—and dying the incumbent of a local magistracy, and worth 
two thousand guilders. The business was not unprofitable, but 
it was exceedingly full of risk and hardship. Luther, in preaching 
on Genesis (1546) says that he could cite many examples of ‘‘ bro- 
thers of Laban in his native city who had gathered much gold 
and goods into a purse with holes therein, so that their gear was 
spent as fast as gotten.’’ In preaching on the injunction to take 
no thought for the morrow, he says: 

‘*Behold how things go on in the mines, with what pains- 
taking they dig and search; yet it often happens that where they 
do most hope to find ore, and where the promise is fairest, as if 
it would turn out pure gold, there they find nothing, or the vein 
stops suddenly, or disappears under their hands. Again an- 
other place that they held as good for nought, and let lie un- 
touched, gives full often the richest yield ; and one that hath ven- 
tured all his havings therein hath no gain, while another from a 
beggar becometh a lord, and in ten years more a beggar again. 

17Tischreden, iv. 3 126, 

2 De Wette, vi. 345. 

3Sermon on the Resurrection, (1545 or 1546.) 
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In short we may say, ‘It is not in the seeking but in the bestow- 
ing, not in the finding but in the fortune, when good hap and 
blessing go therewith.’ ’’! 

It was his delight in late years to identify himself with the min- 
ing class. He used to say that as God lets us trace His works 
under the earth by mining, so had the Pope been brought to light 
by a miner of Mansfeld. On a Shrove Tuesday at Wittemberg 
some one pointed out among the mummers a company of honest 
slate-quarriers playing his favorite game of chess. He claimed 
them as ‘‘my dear father’s comrades of the pick,’’ and had a 
good word for their amusement: ‘‘For folk that stick all week 
under ground must once in a while be allowed an honest passtime 
and refreshment, and encouraged to take it ;’’ and indeed in no 
calling was the contrast between feast days and working days so 
great, and none threw themselves with more adandon into the 
enjoyments that filled up the interspaces of their dangerous and 
unpleasant handicraft. 


Matthesius, who preached and labored among the miners of 
the Joachimsthal, says that Luther received frequent visits from 
them, and was brought pieces of ore as gifts. He entertained 
them in his house at Wittemberg, as indeed derg-raths and miners 
from other districts of the Hartz. He knew how to suit himself 
to their ways, to talk in miner’s fashion and be of good cheer 
with them. He took pleasure in hearing them sing, learnt their 
miners’ songs and the airs to which they sang them, and passed 
round the grace-cup with them. From merry jest he passed 
readily to serious reflection, to speak of ‘‘ spiritual mining,’’ and 
enforce his meaning by images and pictures gathered from their 
work. His translation of the Bible-of the Psalms especially—is not 
wanting in traces of his origin among the mines of the Hartz, and 
his lively recollection of them. The miner’s son had a quick 
eye and an understanding heart. 

Everywhere throughout his writings the profound influence ex- 
erted by the varied aspects of nature, as seen in old Thuringia, is 
traceable. Though preached in sandy Wittemberg, his sermons 
fairly overflow with the parables of her fields and her mountain- 
sides, of her seed-times and harvests. The birds of the air were 
his especial favorites ; a whole book might be made of the letters 





1Exposition of Matthew v-vii, (1532.) 
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and passages in which he shows his tender and humorous sym- 
pathy with these little, trustful fellow-creatures ; he seems to have 
almost regarded them as his fellow-Christians. It was—in part— 
this feeling for nature, a rare gift in that pedantic age, that kept 
him always so fresh, child-like and unworldly, and fitted him to 
translate the Bible in that plain, simple, homely! way, that has 
made his version the chief German classic, and has given it such 
a hold upon the people that the scholarship of Germany hardly 
dares to correct its short comings, and can produce no version 
that will take its place. Noteworthy isit that he began the transla- 
tion, and finished a large portion of it, among the natural beauties 
and solitudes of the Thuringian Wartburg. 

‘* Thuringia,’’ he says, speaking after the terrible desolations 
that accompanied the uprising of the boors, ‘‘was once a very fruit- 
ful land, but now it lies under an utter malediction, mayhap be- 
cause of the greediness of the boors. Our sandy little country has 
still the blessing in that it far surpasses it, and is fruitful.’’ 

‘** Thuringia has a black, slimy soil, that makes it hard travel- 


ing to the way farer, if the ground be still wet after rains, which 
make roads bad.’’? 


‘** Germany is a right good land, has enough of everything that 
man should have to sustain this life richly. It has all sorts of 
fruits, corn, wine, grains, salt, mines, or whatever is wont to 
come out of the earth or grow upon it’’’ 


This Thuringia was the very kernel of German nationality, the 
first German region that rallied from the confusions of the vast 
migration of nations that attended the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire. In speech, manners, character and history, this was, 
and is, the Keystone State of Germany. The traditions of the 
Niebelungers were hers ; her territory once stretched to the Rhine- 
bank ; her old capital of Mayence was long in the popular feeling 
and tradition the representative city of Germany, as truly Paris of 
France, or Rome of Italy. The land was full of legendary wealth 
and folk-lore ; the songs of the people kept alive the old saga of 
Dieterich von Bern (Theoderic of Verona) and the Raben-schlacht 
or Battle of the Raven (the conquest of Ravenna, A. D. 493), 
in a simpler and less romantic form than the Medizval poet has 





1 We use the word only in its best sense, not as indicating lack of literary 
power and dignity, 

2Tischreden, \xxvi, 3 16. 

8fbid = Ixxvi. 3 2. 
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given them (in connection with the far older and more mytholo- 
gical Stegfried-saga) in the Niebelungenlied. With what was thus 
kept alive in the memory of the people and their stories of ‘‘ once 
upon a time,’’ Luther shows his familiarity in a host of passing 
notices, most of which are rather contemptuous indeed, but they 
enable us to imagine how the winter nights went on, to the hum 
of spinning-wheels, by Thuringian firesides, when he was young. 
In his Exposition of the Pater Noster (1518) he complains that 
these and other fables were made the matter of sermons. In what 
way this was done we may gather from his book Against the New 
Prophets, in which he charges them with fanciful and far-fetched 
allegorical expositions of the Bible, ‘‘as if I out of Dieterich von 
Bern would make Christ—out of the Giant that he fought with 
the Devil—out of the Dwarf, humility—out of his Captivity, the 
death of Christ.’’ He alludes to Dieterich’s ‘‘ prowess’ in one 
of his sermons, and in another calls him and Hildebrand and Ro- 
land ‘‘ giants,’’ and Roland ‘‘ a great murderer and devourer of 
the people.’’ He classes the sagas in which those heroes figure 
with ‘‘ the stories that the good wives and maidens tell at the 
spinning-wheel, ’’ with ‘‘the sayings such as vagabond rogues 
use,’’ and with the profane and in part useless and harmful Folks- 
books, such as the Parson of Kalenberg. Urging the reverence 
shown for God’s Word by his friends as proof of their true char- 
acter, he asks: ‘*‘ Who then are they thatare Christians? Are they 
those that read A/arcolfus [and Solomon,| or Dieterich von Bern 
or Udenspiegel.’’ In another place he says: ‘‘ If the story 
of Dieterich von Bern be told, it is easy to listen to.it as if for 
the first time.’’ 

The Tannahauser-saga was also not unknown to him; he.speaks 
‘¢ Frau Venus, by others called Frau Hulde’’ and her witch-treas- 
ures. He knew also of the popular belief common to so many 
nations, that the greatest and most loved of rulers—in this case 
Frederick Barbarosa—was not dead but sleeping till this signal 
for his return to his beloved and longing people : 

‘¢T heard a prophecy in the land, when I was stilla child, that 
Kaiser Frederick would yet rescue the Holy Sepulcher.’’! 

These stray notices, in whatever tone or mood they were utter- 
ed, show that the traditions of his people had sunk deeply into 


the lad’s mind and had come to form part ef his mental furni- 
ture. 





1 Of the abuse of the Mass’ (1522). 
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SPEECH-DAY AT HAILEYBURY. 


N a bright pleasant June day some English friends invited 

me to go with them to Haileybury for ‘‘ Speech-day.’’ Noth- 
ing loath to leave London, and its whirl of excitement, I joined 
them very readily, and was prepared from the start to enjoy every. 
thing. The railroad ride was enlivened by two or three young 
English girls, by a staid and sober English mother, by a learned 
divine, and by an Eton boy and Cambridge fellow, each of whom 
gave me some preparatory information, a good deal influenced by 
the relation he bore to the public school we were about to visit. 
The old Eton boy thought there was _ no such school as Eton, but 
in his capacity as Fellow of Trinity he had been an Examiner at 
Haileybury, and he was not backward in praising the diligent 
study of the Haileyburians, The clergyman and the matron had 
each a boy at Haileybury, and they looked on the new school, 
for such is Haileybury as compared to Eton or the other great 
public schools, with special affection for its freedom from many 
of the qualities that in parental eyes are no advantage to the 
young Etonians. The girls liked everything their brothers liked, 
and were nota little pleased with the opportunity of showing their 
knowledge of college life to an American. 

Arrived at Haileybury, I soon nade acquaintance with its ex- 
ternals. The buildings belong to the period, now nearly half a 
century back, when the East India Company established Hailey- 
bury as a training school for its future employees, but with the 
change in the East India Company, by which the government of 
India became part of the Imperial system, Haileybury was no 
longer needed, and it was sold to a private corporation which es- 
tablished on the old site a public school on the basis of the older 
and greater schools, but with the distinctive character of a school 
for sons of persons of limited means and belonging to the Church 
of England. The buildings were old, and yet not old enough to 
be made beautiful by time, but they were well arranged and well 
suited for the purpose. A large quadrangle of fairly proportioned, 
but rather barrack-like looking buildings, contained the different 
school-rooms, dormitories, master’s house, chapel and dining-hall, 
and beyond these were the play-grounds ; here, as in all English 
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schools, a very important part of the school life and training. The 
dormitories were sets of rooms, of a fairly modern arrangement, 
neat and comfortable, furnished by the boys according to their 
own taste, and showing signs of the holiday haste and preparation 
for the great event of the year—Speech-day. In spite of the 
hurry and bustle that marked both teachers and scholars, the latter 
found time to begin a cricket match, and to finish a game of ball, 
while the masters were welcoming the parents and friends of their 
pupils, discussing publicly the affairs of the school, and privately 
those of the scholars, and I used the time to get some insight into 
the arrangement of the corps of instructors, and the school circu- 
lar, which gave the names of twenty-two instructors, under a head 
master, with the following details : 

This school has been established for the education of the sons 
of the clergy and laity. The religious training is in accordance 
with the doctrines and formularies of the Church of England. 

The education is similar to that of our best public schools, in 
classics, mathematics, and modern languages. 

No pupil will be admitted to the school, except with the special 
sanction of the master, under twelve or above fourteen years of 
age. 

There is an entrance examination in which boys must reach a 
certain standard according to age. The principal subjects of this 
examination are Latin and Greek grammar and construing. Arith- 
metic and French are also required. 

There is a modern side, limited in numbers, to which boys are 
admitted who are designed for some branch of the public services 
(civil or military), or for civil engineering. If any vacancies re- 
main after such boys have been provided for, the claims of ochers 
are considered. Boys may pass from the classical into the mod- 
ern side, or enter it direct. In either case there is an entrance 
examination in Latin, French, mathematics, and English dicta- 
tion. 

The payment of £100 constitutes the person paying a life do- 
nor, who shall have the continuous right of having one pupil in 
the school on his nomination; and shall be eligible asa life 
governor. 

Donors paying 35 guineas have one nomination on/y, the right 
to be exercised in turn, as vacancies occur. 
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be 


In case a life donor die before he or she have nomina- 
ted a pupil, the council may, at the option of his or her represen- 
tatives, either return the donation, or admit a pupil nominated by 
them at such time as, had the life donor lived, the right 
of nomination might have been exercised. 

Pupils zo¢ nominated, are required to pay— 

Sons of laymen, seventy guineas per annum. 
Sons of clergymen, sixty guineas per annum. 

Pupils, if nominated by life donors or donors, are required to 
pay— : ' 

Sons of laymen, sixty guineas per annum. 
Sons of clergymen, fifty guineas per annum. 

Every pupil will also be required to pay per term, for medical 
attendance, 7s.; for house master, 14s.; and for sanatorium ex- 
penses, 75. 

An entrance fee of two guineas is required from each pupil on 
his admission, for the use of plate and linen. 

EXTRAS :— 

Instrumental music—entrance fee, tos. 6¢d., and £1 115. 62. 
per term. 

Drawing—Z£1 1s. per term. 

Private tuition in classics or mathematics, £3 3s. per term. 

Charges will be made for books, stationery and breakages. 

Every boy on the modern side is charged £2 25, per term as 
“*supplementary tuition fee,’’ which covers all expense for all 
kinds of extra instruction required in special subjects. 

The average of the payments for a full year, tradesmen’s bills 
and all extras included, is as follows: Eight lowest bills, £66 os. 
6d. : eight highest, #112 15s. rd. General average, £89 75. 9d. 

Two scholarships of £30 per annum, and one of £20 per an- 
num, will be open to competition annually to all boys, whether at 
the school or not, under the age of fourteen. 

Two exhibitions, value £50 per annum, will be open to com- 
petition annually to all boys at the school under the age of nine- 
teen, and will be tenable for a period not exceeding four years at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

The year is divided into three terms, with holidays at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and the autumn. 

Pupils cannot remain in the lower school after sixteen, or in the 
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college after eighteen years of age, except they be in the sixth 
form, without special leave from the master. 

Previously to the removal of a pupil a term’s notice, or aterm’s 
payment, will be required. 

The terminal charge for board and tuition must be paid in ad- 
vance, a fortnight before the commencement of each term. 

Before long we were ushered into the chapel, and the regular 
services of the day soon began. A large audience of attractive- 
looking people followed closely all the exercises, and indeed it 
required no little interest in them to sit for two or three hours of 
a bright June day, listening to speeches, recitations and essays, 
relieved only by the capital singing of the boys in four-part 
songs and glees. Very good music it was, too, by Mendelssohn, 
Barnby and other good masters, and set to very good words, for 
the songs were Shakespeare’s, Burns’, Longfellow’s, and other such 
goodly song writers. The distribution of prizes, consisting of 
books and money, was cleverly broken up into different places 
and parts of the programme, so as to give a knot of boys their re- 
wards immediately after their own verses and essays, and thus the 
interest in their work was heightened by seeing them get the re- 
ward of it in kind and of a more substantial sort than the applause 
which followed their well-turned Latin verses or Greek prose. 
The programme consisted of three sets of Latin verses Alcaics, 
translated from Cowper, Hexameters and Elegiacs ; of Latin prose, 
translated from Motley and Clarendon ; of Greek prose and verse, 
Then scenes from Racine’s Les Plaideurs, from Artistophanes’ Achar- 
nians and from Shakespeare’s Henry IV., besides prize essays in di- 
vinity, history, natural sciences, and in Frenchand German, twenty 
inall, and there were about fifty men named for different parts of the 
programme, with about twenty-five different subjects, some of the 
recitations from plays having half a dozen different parts, but the 
pieces were short and well spoken. The quality of the work was 
very good. How far the boys deserved the merit of its being so 
well done was not easily ascertained, for the printed paper giving 
he English verses with their Greek and Latin translations stated 
that ‘‘these exercises were printed with some correction.’’ The 
elocution was good, too, with the characteristic marks of English 
training ; the diction and enunciation were simple and almost se- 
vere; there was an absence of gesticulation, and the few gestures 
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were unstudied, while the occasional lapse into such peculiarities as 
as the English pronunciation of Latin, where the German was gen- 
erally used, attracted unfavorable attention, and so did the unfa- 
miliar sound of knowledge, with the accent on theo in the first syl- 
syllable, and some other less striking instances, but throughout 
there was marked evidence of the fact that English peculiarities are 
breaking down before the steady progress of all English-speaking 
people to one standard of good English common to all educated men 
and women and the surrender ofthose eccentricities of speech which 
seem almost inborn and invincible. The public schools, however, 
are the great and influential training schools, and as they enforce 
a better and higher standard of colorless purity ofspeech, the result 
will be seen at the universities, in the pulpit, at the bar and in 
that last and highest of all the forums of speech-making—parlia- 
ment itself—where, as yet, the new school is only being slowly 
admitted. Part of the day’s work-was the distribution of prizes 
by the head master, and his brief address to each boy was marked 
by some strongly characteristic words, serving to show that no 
boy was to be praised for only gaining a prize, unless in doing so 
he had distinguished himself by real merit, and unless that merit 
was part of his whole school-work and life. The applause of the 
school, too, was given in very different proportions, and was 
plainly meant to show that the estimate of the school-boy com- 
panions of the prizeman was often strongly at variance with that 
of the judges who awarded the prizes, and as these judges were 
almost always men quite outside the school and its influence, 
there was a sort of public opinion that thus criticized their work, 
but in no way undid it or affected the validity of their judgment. 
A very large and lucrative field is opened to fellows and gradu- 
ates of the universities who are either teaching in their own col- 
leges or elsewhere, or studying in London, by this business of en- 
trusting the examination for prizes in the public schools to men 
whose fitness is attested by their own success in similar contests 
on the greater stage of university honors, and no small part of the 
asting value of a public school prize is due to the fact that it is 
gained, not by the suffrages of the masters and teachers of the 
school itself, but by the strangers who have no interest and are 
subject to no influence that can affect the result of the work done 
by the men who are candidates for the prizes. The school-work 
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is kept quite by itself, and even there conduct, good or bad, is 
régulated by entirely other means, and a man’s standing is in no 
wise made to depend upon his more or less diligent attention to 
mere rules of discipline or habits of behavior. The fact that 
whipping, in one form or other, is still maintained in the public 
schools, is proof enough that English school-boys are not at all 
exempt from ordinary failings of boys, but it certainly does seem 
a step in advance when scholarship and conduct have their own 
rewards and punishments. 

The regular work of speech-day over, there was again an ad- 
journment to the playing-grounds, and while the boys went to 
work quite methodically at their racket, cricket and foot-ball, 
the guests were gathered at a great table, where, after a simple, 
wholesome lunch, speeches were made, and the prosperity of the 
school and the good wishes for its success by its old friends and 
by its newest visitor were toasted with a good deal of enthusiasm, 
for teaching in England is now one of the learned professions, all 
the more honored, perhaps, because its rewards are of the slen- 
derest and its honors of the fewest, but the head master of a pub- 
lic school is a man among men, and Haileybury fortunately has a 
master who feels the importance of the post he fills and holds his 
own bravely. Without pretending to rival the aristocratic splen- 
dor of Eton, the lesser glories of Harrow or the more modern 
fame of Rugby, Haileybury ranks with the great schools of a later 
day, such as Marlborough, Wellington, Cheltenham and other 
such useful institutions. With the enormous advance of educa- 
tion in the great ruling body of Englishmen now a days—the all- 
powerful middle class—the old schools were unable to meet the 
demand for good instruction, not so dear as it was to all but the 
comparatively small number on their foundations, and not so 
much bound up with the traditions that have grown up with their 
growth, and are often as strong as the real business of the school 
itself. Thus Eton and Harrow, without their excess of athletic 
sports, would almost cease to be great, and although they both 
turn out good scholars and men who do good work at the univer- 
sities and in later life, yet there is a strong feeling that a boy who 
cannot sacrifice a good deal of time of his own and money of his 
father’s to the traditions of the school, to cricket and boating and 
all the lesser sports, had better go elsewhere. And so without at 
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all complaining or caring ever to reform it, Englishmen of differ- 
ent church faith or professions or views have quietly established 
new schools or reorganized old ones on plans that, both as to cost 
of living and instruction, suit their purposes and their wishes, 
and these schools are growing, but in no wise at the expense or 
to the prejudi-e of the old schools. 

There is no notion in England that instruction is the better for 
being absolutely free, or that the less it costs the better it is. In 
England as in Germany, public schools are not synonymous as 
they are here with free schools, and on the continent and in Eng- 
land every man is called upon to pay, not in all cases a great deal 
or even the same sum, but always something toward the expense of 
the instruction of his children. In Germany the government 
gives largely and liberally to the expenses of public instruction, 
but the parent pays too. In England the cost is more often de- 
frayed by old-established foundations and by prizes and scholar- 
ships as rewards for distinctions, but still men are made to feel 
that what is worth having is worth paying for, and they do pay 
for it too. Nearly all the new means of popular instruction, 
workingmen’s colleges, technical schools, and other similar 
aids in the great advance made by the teaching class toward 
the untaught who urge the demand for education, have found 
imitation here, but one such, spoken of to me by an assist- 
ant master at a great English public school, is, I believe, still 
unknown here. This is instruction by correspondence ; and it is 
best explained by the subjoined circular, in which its plan is set 
forth. In England it is feasible, because at the public schools 
and at the universities there are gathered together great numbers 
of men whose business is teaching. Here it is hardly practicable, 
because, up to this time, we have had no opportunity for intel- 
lectual centralization, and our large number of colleges and uni- 
versities are all too weakly supplied with teaching power to be able 
to give any sufficient aid to work outside of the regular course of 
instruction. Still the subject is of sufficient interest to be referred 
to here, and an examination of the plan as set forth in the circu- 
lar will explain its purpose and working for all immediate needs. 

The system of instruction by correspondence, which has now 
been in operation for a year, has been found by experience suffi- 
ciently successful to render its continuance desira 
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More than one hundred women availed themselves of the assist- 
ance thus offered. Of these the teachers report that to those pos- 
sessed of sufficient intelligence to define and grapple with the 
difficulties of the subject (even when they are unable to solve 
them), and sufficient application to carry out honestly and per- 
severingly the directions of their teachers, this system seems to 
afford valuable assistance. Where the success is more doubtful, 
the failure is probably oftenest due to the want of previous dis- 
cipline in intellectual work. It is impossible for any one to de- 
rive the full benefit from teaching by correspondence, who is not 
already accustomed to some extent to serious study. For the 
future, the teachers will generally be prepared to advise their cor- 
respondents, after the first or second paper, whether they are likely 
to benefit by the course or not. 

It may be well to impress upon all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the instruction thus offered : 

1. That it does not claim to be more than an assistance in self - 
education. 

2. That it should not be adopted as a method of learning the 
rudiments of a new language or science, unless the learner be pre- 
pared to make considerable efforts. 

3. That it cannot be regarded as an adequate substitute for effi- 
cient oral teaching when that can be obtained. 

The instruction is given by means of 

(1) General directions as to the reading of books : 

(2) Papers of questions set from time to time, and the answers 
looked over and returned with comments : 

(3) Solutions of difficulties met with by the student in the course 
of reading. 

(Questions should be put by the students in as clear and concise a 
manner as possible.) 

The following is a list of the subjects and teachers for 1872, 1873: 

*1. English Literature : 

Rev. W. W. Skeat, Cambridge. 

C. W. Moule, Esq., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

J. W. Hales, Esq., London. 

Rev. D. C. Tovey, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

T. N. Toller, Esq., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

[Candidates for instruction in English literature are requested 
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to inform the Secretary whether they are preparing for the Cam- 
bridge Women’s Examination, or wish to study a particular author 
or period, e.g. Early English, the Elizabethan age, the age of 
Queen Anne, etc. ] 

*2. English History: Oscar Browning, Esq., Eton College, 
Windsor. 

5. Greek: J. Peile, Esq., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

4. Latin: Rev. A. Holmes, Clare College, Cambridge. 

5. Geometry, Algebra and higher Mathematics: J. Stuart, Esq., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

6. Arithmetic: W. H. H. Hudson, Esq., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

*7. Logic: Rev. J. Venn, Petersfield House, Cambridge. 

*8. Political Economy: H. Sidgwick, Esq., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

H. S. Foxwell, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

9. Geology: Rev. T. G. Bonney, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

10. Botany: F. E. Kitchener, Esq., Rugby. 

The work having been found to be more laborious than was an- 
ticipated, it is proposed to raise the fee for each year’s course to 
44. 48., except in the case of those engaged in, or preparing for, 
the profession of education, who will pay two guineas. A fund is 
in course of formation, from which further assistance in the pay- 
ment of the fees can be obtained if necessary by application to the 
secretary. The right is reserved to each teacher of discontinuing 
the correspondence with any pupil, the fee being returned. The 
duration of the course will be somewhat lengthened, and will ex- 
tend as far as possible over the three Cambridge terms; 7. ¢, from 
the 14th of October tothe end of May, with short intervals at the 
discretion of the teacher. 

The correspondence will be carried on at fortnightly or monthly 
intervals, according to the nature of the subject. 


RULES OF CAMBRIDGE LENDING LIBRARY. 


1. Subscribers on the annual payment of £1 are entitled to the 
loan of any of the books recommended by the syndicate for the 





*The correspondence in these subjects will be carried on at monthly inter- 
vals. 
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use of candidates who are preparing for the Cambridge Examina- 
tion for women over 18, and also of any books recommended by 
the teachers, which bear upon the subjects they are reading. 

2. The books will be sent to subscribers by book post pre-paid. 
The carriage of the books when returned must be paid by the sub- 
scriber. 

3. Three volumes (not necessarily of the same work), may be 
had at the same time, and kept for any period not exceeding three 
months. 

4. All subscriptions will commence on the 14th of October in 
each year, and no books will be exchanged or given out after the 
14th of June following, but books previously issued may be re- 
tained till the 14th of October. 

This additional burthen voluntarily assumed by the public 
school teachers is a proof of the capacity for work of Englishmen 
in all professions, one of the standing wonders of every Ameri- 
can who sees his English friends at their work. The explanation 
is not an easy one, and yet a visit to a great English public school 
goes a great way tohelp one on in his inquiries. The training of 
the boys is so well made up both of intellectual and physical parts, 
thatthe one part is not educated at the expense of the other, 
or where this is done, the brain is made to give way 
to the bone and muscles, so that the English boy is rarely 
stunted by too much brain-work and too little field sport. The 
excess of athletics which has been largely deplored of late, is 
in no wise a proof that boys cannot be good scholars as well as 
good cricketers, or good boating men, but it is an evidence of 
the fact that just as soon as men begin to overtax their strength in 
the hot rivalry of their open air exercises, watchful men warn 
them to stop it. 

Then comes the great business. of subdivision of labor, carried 
to its absolute limits in public school life, where, subject to the con- 
trol of the head master, whose teaching work is very small, al- 
though very important, each master or teacher has the constant 
care of a small number of boys, in their whole life and business, 
besides taking regular classes for instruction in set branches. 
Thus the boy is never without a watchful eye, and his ‘‘ dame,’’ 
as the tutor, in whose house and under whose care he lives, is still 
lovingly called, gets more work out of his boys in their leisure hours 
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than do his regular masters in school hours, yet each takes care that 
the full task allotted to him is fully accomplished. With this constant 
training of one mind and master on the one hand, and with the vary- 
ing influences of the different masters through whose schools or forms 
the boy advances, until he comes under the moulding hand of the 
head master, the boy is never allowed to rest satisfied with doing 
only as well as do the other boys in his class, he has the wholesome 
rivalry ofthe boys wholive with himin his tutor’s or dame’s house. 
There is always a double process of teaching and being taught, 
for in his ambition to make his house, that is the lads under his 
tutor’s roof and care, do their best, he takes some part in their 
work, both at the books and in the field, and ‘‘coaches’’ them 
and learns in teaching and helping them to learn to do their work. 
This close intimacy is in the main one of the real reasons of the 
intense fondness and sturdy affection with which Englishmen 
look back on their public school days. 

The lad who comes at very tender years to his public school 
begins at once to live two lives; as part of the great body 
of pupils, he slowly finds his place, and in slow progress of years 
works his way up in his classes. As one of the ‘‘house’’ in which he 
makes his home, he becomes the member of a family of never 
more than twenty or thirty boys, who live in the closest intimacy, 
but always under the most constant watchfulness of their tutor, 
whose business it is to look after theirevery movement and habit, 
as well as their studies. The ‘‘ class’’ or form of the school may 
often change, as it is almost sure to do, from term to term, but 
the ‘‘ house’’ varies only by occasional losses and gains, and as lads 
of the same family succeed each other in steady course of de- 
scents, there are even instances of rooms in a public school 
and in one of the colleges at a university having been occupied 
by one family for a hundred years. The tone of feeling and 
thought is that of a family in which one generation hands down 
to the next all its traditions, its faiths and its acts, and these in 
turn are as strong in their influence, if they are good and whole- 
some, as the actual prescribed laws of the school or the positive 
rules of the house. Each house has its own course of instruc- 
tion, both in the regular school work and in as many different 
directions as the zeal and industry and predilection of the master 
in charge can suggest, and although the actual number of teach~- 
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ing hours in an English public school is very small, the rest of 
the time is largely used for the work that is done in the house 
under the tutor’s own eye and hand. Now, just asall this house 
work is training for school, so each house has its own cricket 
and boat and other field sports, and in them the lads are trained 
in a sort of subsidiary way for the greater clubs that make the 
schools famous and serve to maintain the wholesome rivalry with 
other public schools. The contests between the ’Varsity boat 
clubs, racing crews, and between the Eton and Harrow cricket 
‘‘elevens,’’ are almost world famous; but there are similar 
‘¢ matches ’’ constantly on foot between the other public schools, 
which stand on something of the same social and scholar] y level, 
and all these are but outward illustrations of the same kind of 
contests (in scholarship) which are constantly going on for the 
prizes at the universities between the lads who come from the 
public schools. Haileybury has its list of honormen and _prize- 
men, each year’s catalogue gives them in detail, and it thus 
does its share in supplying the abundant material which is always 
ready to fill the great and growing opportunities furnished by the 
universities for increased numbers of students. The universities 
and the public schools are in fact part of the system of higher 
education, and in this respect it would be well if in this country 
we could establish a somewhat similar connection between our 
schools, both those in private hands and those of our public 
school system, and the local university nearest to them. Cannot 


some such plan be devised to give a greater field of usefulness to 
our own university ? 





SYRACUSE REVISITED. 


WENT to Syracuse when I was a Sophomore. It was a callow 
brood of thirty, if I remember right, that set sail from Ath- 

ens, led by a keen and rare Grecian of the older type of scholar- 
ship. Upon benches to which those of the Athenian triremes 
were as down, we followed the great fleet out from the harbor of 
the Piraeus on its track to the shores of Sicily, saw the disem- 
barking, the marches, the ups and downs of the weary siege, until 
the beleaguering army was itself blockaded, broken up and cap- 
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tured; nor did our journey end until the suffering and groans had 
ceased from the quarry-prisons and the plaintive songs of the cap- 
tives had died away from the Syracusan streets. 

1 will not say how many years had gone by, but the memory of 
that former journey was still fresh, when I found myself one hot 
February afternvon in a lazy Sicilian train that sauntered down 
the eastern coast of the island. Skirting the base of Aitna, we 
had passed Catania, and the black boulders that Polyphemus 
hurled after Ulysses, lying amidst the surf where they fell, and 
were entering upon a country of sterile hills and valleys, when 
my companion, a polyglot Russian in spectacles and a Baedeker, 
suddenly looked out of the window with the remark, “I think 
that shall be Sirakooza,’’ and, sure enough, there before us lay 
the familiar sickle-shaped island in bright relief against the blue 
back ground of the Mediterranean. 

There is a heaven of the Italian imagination, dearer than all 
the visions of the Florentine, dearer than the gorgeous pictures of 
the Church, dearer even than ‘‘ far niente,’’ waiting for some later 
mystic to throw the gates ajar, through whose crevices only faint 
hints escape—glimmerings—such as one sees in dim remembrance, 
dreaming of Italy. 

In rattling carts, drawn by the smallest of celestial ponies, the 
righteous canter eternally up and down the pave of the nine cir- 
cles, brandishing whips of inxehaustible torpedo power ; dogs 
there are in shadowy troops to bark behind them and be run over 
in that happy land; they race, they intertwine, they crash to- 
gether in the mazy course, and from beneath their phantom 
wheels cherubim plunge for dear life, screaming, into the jasper 
archways. 

A faint realization of this bliss was the career of our delighted 
driver, when, having rescued our small luggage at the station and 
deposited it at the prehistoric Locanda del Sole, we started forth 
on a tour of exploration. I had had some vague plans of doing 
matters in a sequence of my own, but while sitting down to the 
inevitable omelet that responded to a call for something to eat 
‘* subito,’’ a head peered in at the door with the remark, ‘‘ Wanta- 
gaide?’’ and finding that no refusal was made, the body followed 
with the further ejaculation, ‘‘ Aispickinglish.’’ The Sclavonian 
and I looked at one another, hesitated, and were lost. It was 
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Felice Vallerio, condescendingly Anglicized by himself into 
Philip Vallery, to meet the requirements of barbarian tongues. 
Felice the Imperious, voluble e¢ senax propositi, who had stormed 
us unwary, and in whose hands we were as wax. 

After all I don’t know but that it is as well to inoculate one’s 
self, in these cases of guide and flower-girl epidemics, by employ- 
ing or investing. The unimpressible British obstinacy may per- 
haps succeed in damning the torrent of their pertinacious elo- 
quence, but I, more nervous and less firm, have found immunity 
cheaply purchased by submission ; and the lordly protection of 
your affable swindler is a study of itself. 

Two strangers in Syracuse!! Windows and doorwaysare filled 
with Phrygian caps and shining female heads. The wrangling of 
the fish-market lulls. Even the ardor of the chase, that never- 
ending occupation of Italian mothers and their prototypes in the 
Zoological Gardens, flags for a moment as the blue-eyed forestieri 
whirl along through draw-bridges, demi-lunes, scarps and all the 
pedantic intricacy of seventeenth century fortification, till the city 
gates are passed. An open meadow with a solitary shattered 
column in the centre, and at last a dusty lane, hedged by huge 
thorny cacti on either hand. 

The crazy wagon brings up with a jerk in front of a yellow- 
white fagade, and Felice announces the church of San Giovanni. 
‘* What is here?’’ asks my Russian, who has been diligently study- 
ing his Baedeker and finds no special mention of the edifice. 
He does his duty manfully by the conventional Objects of Inter- 
est, but there are points where a line must be drawn even by the 
most long-suffering. 

“The entrance to the Catacombs, perhaps they are not in the book.” 
Felice looks at the guide-book system from the extreme conserva- 
tive cicerone point of view, as an infringement upon the right di- 
vine of the Italian nation to swindle the coming, fleece the parting 
guest. He therefore rejoices over every omission to notice the 
smallest object which occurs in those almost omniscient red 
volumes ‘‘ Verlag von K. Baedeker, Koblentz.’’ 

But the Catacombs were there, marked with the asterisk which 
indicates something specially worth attention, and poor dilapi- 
dated San Giovanni was there too, so we pulled aside the heavy 
leather that swung before the door andsteppedin. A faint aroma 
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from long-extinguished censers hung upon the chilly air of the 
interior, and silence befitting the entrance to a city of the dead 
brooded over all. The silence and its appropriate suggestions 
had but little chance, however, for Felice had managed to get hold 
of a bell leading somewhere, and was adding to its janglings his 
vociferations for somebody to come. At last, through a narrow 
doorway, a bent figure entered, ‘‘an old, weak, palsy-stricken, 
church-yard thing,’’ shielding with a thin hand the spark of a 
little antique lamp. With areverence to the signori proportioned 
to the magnitude of the “#f in expectancy, heled the way through 
the sacristy to a steep stairway, and a descent of half a minute 
brought us to a rock-hewn gallery leading off into darkness. 
From this main avenue countless passages branched off, their walls 
covered with trough-like excavations, some large, some small. 
‘*Reglar bunks,’’ as Felice forcibly put it, ‘‘ babies up there, 
grown folks down below.”’ 

Catacombs, however, are no longer wonders in these days of 
universal travel, and there is a slight monotony about their ap- 
pearance hardly favorable to detailed description. These, so far 
as they are connected with Christian history, have no particular 
individuality. There is the usual number of XP; rude symbols 
of the early Church cover the walls, interspersed with half-obliter- 
ated Greek inscriptions, and a curious white cross, that appears 
only when the light strikes it at a particular angle, is a source o 
much wonder and admiration to the guides. 

But the Christians were but modern tenants of this subterranean 
city, whose origin, like its extent, is shrouded in uncertainty ; 
the passages have been explored for a long distance, but as yet 
only partially, and there are strange legends of men being lost in 
their windings and coming to the surface miles away upon the 
Catanian coast. Various have been the explanations given of their 
purpose and the period to which they belong; but whether they 
are quarries of the Hellenic epoch, mortuary chambers of the 
still more ancient Phoenician times, or the burrows of that semi- 
mythical race of Sicani, whom, like the Etruscans, the mists of 
early ages magnify into phantom forms of demi-gods and giants, 
research has failed to show. As Thomas Faller said of the pyra- 


mids: ‘‘ Doting with age; they have forgotten the names of their 
founders.’’ 
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Nor does tradition help one much in a country overflowed 
by so many distinct waves of conquest, that have obliterated or 
swept into the interior the different races, leaving only the fossils 
of their successive periods. Here one sees columns, whose awk- 
ward proportions betray their Roman origin, imbedded in a wall 
pierced with Norman windows, and a delicate Grecian capital 
scarcely sustaining the weight of a Byzantine archway, the crys- 
tallized remains of distinct civilizations. But the people are as 
modern in their ways as the Neapolitans, and to them antiquity 
means the time when ‘‘I Saraceni,’’ used-to descend upon the 
coast, and these subterranean caves were places of refuge. 

The windings of many passages at last terminated in a small 
cruciform gallery, whose low arches bore the emblems of the 
Evangelists, and in the apsidal end of one arm stood a rough 
stone altar. 

This was evidently the climax. The bent seneschal had 
straightened himself up to observe the effect upon his audience, 
and was nodding triumphant approval, while Felice related how 
the great San Paolo had said mass and preached there on his way 
to Rome. 

They must have been disappointed, for the Russian was politely 
skeptical, and the American’s thoughts, I fear, had wandered 
away into dear sinful Pagan times. Ah, Felice mio, these strange 
caverns belong to an antiquity in whose presence your. Christian- 
ity makes but small noise in centuries. Beautiful are the kneeling 
forms of saints, and the soft radiance of madonna eyes, beautiful 
is the light falling aslant on white clouds of incense, and the loud 
chanting from dim cathedral aisles; but it is not these that we 
have come out hither for to see, but a reed shaken by the wind, the 
flower of the antique world, broken and bruised by the trampling 
of priestly feet, the mourning spirit of a lost civilization, a wan- 
derer and an outcast from palaces enriched with the spoils of her 
shrines. It is the sights'and sounds, and odorsof Sicily, not Pal- 
estine, that we are seeking, caro mio. Show us great Pan striding 
at noonday through the thickets, and Demeter wandering sadly 
from door todoor. Airouse those fellows in the cellarage of Aitna, 
and let the winds laden with fragrance of lotus blossoms bear to 
us the clanging of their hammers mingled:with the shouting and 
the horn-blasts that herald the triumph of Galat——. “Yes, 
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signori, he dd say mass there, and underneath is the tomb of the 
holy San Marciano, and there to the left is a column of torture. 
Worn smooth it is on the side where they bound the blessed mar- 
tyrs, and O, miraculous, on the fifteenth of every July it sweat 
greatly !”’ 

O antique seneschal, cease that pantominic nodding, and leads 
us from this dank tomb into upper air and sunlight. 

Dionysius the First, tyrant of Syracuse, was a remarkable man. 
Not content with furnishing the simile of the sword of Damocles, 
which, with that of the Augean stables, and one or two others, is 
one of the most valuable boons that antiquity has bequeathed to 
us, he set himself to work and built a prison of such conformation 
that the wretched inmates could have no secrets, their very whis- 
perings being conveyed by certain acoustic contrivances to an 
apartment which he called his Ear. There the eaves-droppings 
were caught, and matrimony and the clumsier rack thus rendered 
superfluous as a means of eliminating confessions. One hardly 
likes to think of such a genius in his old age, driven from his 
throne and forced to maintain himself amid only the dim shadow 
of his former tyranny by keeping school at Corinth—though it 
was Diocletian too, wasn’t it, who voluntarily spent his last years 
in the training of young cabbage-heads ? 

Well, when I heard Felice’s direction to the driver: ‘‘ All’ Or- 
ecchio di Dionysio,’’ the old story flashed across my mind, and 
this time there was no hesitation about dismounting when the car- 
riage stopped at a gateway upon a rocky hillside, the entrance to 
the Latomia, or quarry, del Paradiso. From a narrow passage we 
emerged into a circular crater cut in the rock, five hundred feet in 
diameter and over ninety deep, with perpendicular walls which 
the luxuriance of tropical foliage has covered with thick drapery. 
In the center rose a tower-like mass of rock, and the mouths of 
caves appeared at intervals in the ragged overhanging sides. 

The peculiarities of one of these have earned it the name of the 
Orecchio. The walls taper upward in an ogive curve, sixty feet 
high, winding back into the rock in the form of an S, and such 
are its acoustic properties that the least sound is prolonged in an 
infinity of echoes. The cocking of my Sharp’s repeater became 
the ticking of innumerable clocks, and its report deafened us with 
a perfect,salvo. According to the guide-books, the most remark- 
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able convergance of sound occurs just at the top of the opening, 
which point is reached by means of a rope from above ; and dear 
old snobbish, garrulous Murray adds: ‘‘ The English tourist of to- 
day may, perhaps, desire to accomplish this feat, when he is told 
that the Prince of Wales, on his recent visit to Syracuse, did not 
hesitate to be let down in a chair from the face of the cliff.’’ As 
even this failed to arouse a spirit of emulation in my breast, I was 
content to follow the foot-steps of a small boy, who perched me 
in an aperture leading from the interior apex to the hillside above, 
at which point the whispers of the others at the farther end, two 
hundred feet away, and the faint tearing of a scrap of paper were 
distinctly audible. 

It certainly answers to the description of Dionysius’s prison ina 
remarkable manner, but unfortunately for tradition, the name 
_ Orecchio was first given to it by the painter Caravaggio, who was 
struck with the correspondence. 

That the Latomie, of which there are several upon the northern 
ridge of the city, served as prisons, there is, however, the strong- 
est evidence. One of them, called de’ Cappucini, was probably 
the pit into which the captive army of Nicias was thrust down, and 
whose horrors, as pictured in the glowing pages of Thucydides, 
scenes nearer home have taught us to look upon as not exag- 
gerated. 

The damp of evening was beginning to fall upon the gloomy 
depths of the Latomia del Paradiso as we emerged, and ascending 
the hill to the westward, entered the Grecian theater. Hewn in 
the rock the seats rise in a series of semi-circles, the outermost 
nearly five hundred feet across, fronting the land-locked bay and 
the yellow towers of Syracuse. Thestream from a mill above, fed 
by an antique aqueduct, flows in a little cascade down one side 
and disappears beneath the stage, whose columns and costly mar- 
bles have long since vanished. Mounting by its brink the steps 
to the summit, we threw ourselves down upon some seats, whose 
half-obliterated inscriptions marked them the property of some - 
Grecian ‘‘ stockholder,’’ and lay while the sun went down magni- 
ficently behind the western mountains. 

‘Go to Naples,’’ a friend of mine had said to me just before 
leaving home, ‘‘ go to Naples, because, thank God, there are no 
pictures there.’’ I did better. I crossed the straits of Messina. 
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Oh, to eyes weary with Kugler and the catalogues, the inexpressi- 
ble relief of the soft evening light upon the meadows of the Anapus, 
those gray olive orchards dotted with the pink of almond trees 
in bloom and fringed with the darker foliage of the orange; while 
beyond, the yellow coast-line, brightly marked against the Medi- 
terranean, lost itself in hazy distance ; churches forgotten, and 
the nearest picture-gallery three hundred miles away. 

Sicily will soon cease to be the terra incognita that she was of 
old. Already the tide of invalids has begun to flow toward her 
sunny shores, and the railways are intersecting her ‘‘ spoilt earth ;”’ 
but though the one may hackney her antiquities and the other 
drown in smoke the perfume of her orange groves, they cannot 
steal the color trom her glowing sky and sea, nor smooth the rug- 
gedness of the volcanic crags that lie at A°tna’s feet. 

I fear the fatal Lotus-breath hung over us that afternoon; the 
neglected guide-book fell from my Russian’s hands, and I was 
scarcely combating the inclination to yield myself up to eternal 
drowsiness (in which case you see I should not have been bored 
with writing this article) when a plaintive murmur that mingled 
with the quiet tune of the mill-stream stole upon my dreamy mood, 
winning me back to revery and then to consciousness. It was 
Felice, whose heart, softened by the sweet influences, was pouring 
forth the story of his woes. ‘‘I was too in America, gentlemen, 
as fisherman in Florida. Lived just like gentleman myself, with 
nigger to wait on me and five-a-dollars a day.’’ America was a 
wonderful place, and he was very comfortable there, but the war 
came, and poor Felice had to go into the Southern navy. This was 
not quite so agreeable, and one day when in a pilot-boat he was 
fired at by a United States frigate and so ‘‘damscared’’ that he 
took the first opportunity of deserting, and got back to Sicily 
again, where, though very poor and much worked, he meant to 
stay. Wise Felice! O my friend, let us share his toil, lying here 
always on these rock-hewn seats, content— 

“With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in ahalf dream, 
To dream and dream like yonder amber light 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height.” 

*‘Excuse, but it is the hour of dinner at the Locanda and one 
should not be late.’’ 


The ancient kitchen del Sole did well by us that evening, and 
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we shared its excellent table d’hote with an affable Hollander (der 
Fliegende we named him afterward, so constantly did he reappear 
upon our path) hobnobbing together in many languages, the sole 
strangers in the Grecian city. 

The moon, that had sparkled upon Arethusa as we finished our 
evening pipes by her side, was still shining in the west when Fe- 
lice called us for an early start, and the sleepy guards smiled pity- 
ingly at the insanity of the restless Inglesi, as we rattled by their 
gateway, bound for the distant Epipolae. 

Your penetrating mind, dear sir or madam, has by this time 
discerned one effect at least of the Syracusan air. Even in the 
dangerous Sophomore times, when this journey began, the quiet 
streets of Philadelphia were never outraged by the shouting of 
Grecian dithyrambs, nor were the ears of friends wont to be 
lacerated with an unusual number of classic allusions; but here 
the practiced nil-admirari-ism of years has melted ina single after- 
noon and bristling pedantry set in, whose very ecstacy has roused 
us to this sunrise’start. Now of course you don’t care a straw to 
know whether the so-called Euryale or the Belvedere was the key 
of the Epipolae, or whereabouts the Helorine Way crossed from 
the Plemmyrium, and kindred trifles. Certainly not. But did it 
occur to you that the ancestors of this mutton-chop I am break- 
fasting on used to browse on the hillsides where those lazy shep- 
herds of Theocritus lay in the shade and bag-piped all day long? 
Nay, that perhaps they were the ones that Eurvlochus stole at the 
Fiume di Nisi, just above here on the coast? Who was Eurylo- 
chus? Sir, I perceive that you are a vile Whig, a Philistine and 
an enemy of all true culture ; you will have the kindness to hand 
me that dish of honey from Hybla, you recollect the line about it 
in . My Russian was wiser and went willingly along over 
ground'so redolent of history and myth, a hard morning’s scram- 
ble upon huge ruined walls and half-filled fosses, ending with a 
voyage among the tufted spears of bamboo and papyrus tassels of 
the Anapus, to the fountain of Cyane. Now if it had not been for 
our little difference just now about the Epipolae, I would have 
told you a pretty story apropos of this same fountain, the intense 
blue of whose clear depths seemed to warrant the assertion of old 
travelers that it was impossible to fathom them, but as it is, you 
must find it for yourself in Lemprieré. 
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Like that inebriate bird on still St. Mary’s Lake, our boat float- 
ed double on the placid pool, while beneath large lotus-eating fish 
swung lazily about, and skurried away when I let down our stone 
water-jug with the tow rope for a sounding line, six fathoms clear 
before it rested on the gravel; the audacity of which proceeding 
appeared to shock the guides, who still profess to believe in the 
bottomless story. 

Halfa mile across the marsh stands the Olympieum, or all that 
is left of it, two broken Dorick columns, which the somewhat un- 
romantic British Admiralty has painted red, to serve as land 
marks for vessels entering the harbor. Once within the inclosure 

the temple stood the statue of Olympic Zeus, whose golden 
robe, ‘‘too heavy in summer and too cold in winter,’’ was carried 
off by that delightful Dionysius, most of whose freaks seein to 
have been perpetrated with a view to possible bon mots. A 
cheerful time his courtiers had on the watch for lumbering witti- 
cisms, with the prospect of a visit to the Orecchio before them in 
case of a failure to appreciate their excellence. One, however, 
decidedly floored the intolerable prig (isn’t the story somewhere 
in Sanford and Merton, bundled up with the Grateful Turk and 
the Wonderful Cure of the Gout?) Pailoxenus his name was 
who declined to admire his master’s verses and was sent below to 
meditate upon his lack of taste. After a week or so of recusancy 
he was brought up for another chance. Again Dionysius poured 
forth a batch of leaden hexameters amid the applause of the 
court, whereupon our friend quietly turned to his guards with 
the remark: ‘‘Take me back to the quarries.’’ He was set al 
liberty. 

It took at least a half hour in the cool depths of a wine cellar, 
over tall, fragrant glasses of Muscat, to recover from the effect of 
our morning’s work in the broiling sun, and willingly would we 
have stayed longer, listening to the old merchant prattling away 
in the soft bastard Italian of the South, but Felice was inexorable. 
There was still to see the Museum and the Venus, some temples 
and—not quite so confidently—‘‘Il Cattedrale.’’ In vain did 
my poor friend plead in choicest Tuscan that we did not want 
any more antiquities, but were ‘‘amici della bella natura’’; in 
vain did I add my protest, better understood, in our own more 
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forcible vernacular. He consented to let us off from the Cathe- 
dral, but Il Museo, the pride of his city nevaire ! 

The amount of taste and industry displayed in the formation 
of these local collections throughout Italy is remarkable. From 
the magnificent treasury of antiquities at Naples, to have seen 
which is a liberal education, down to little Taormina, whose old 
custodian was quite touching in his devotion to the infinitesimal 
Museo and ‘il mio professore’’ at Palermo, they are alike dis- 
tinguished by evidences of intelligent care. 

That of Syracuse is rich in specimens of the pottery, for which 
the city was once famous, but its chief treasure is the Landolina 
Venus, a statue, the remoteness of whose position alone excuses 
the neglect with which it has been treated by critics. 

Just risen from the sea, the goddess bends slightly forward in 
the conventional attitude of the Venus de Medici, her left hand 
drawing upward a thin web of drapery, which the wind blows 
strongly back, and at her feet the dolphin emblem writhes. The 
marble is discolored and the head has been lost, but beauty still 
lingers in every line of her light form, clothing it with a soft 
voluptuous grace, which one Jooks for vainly in the bourgeoise 
queen of the Capitol, or the somewhat indiscreet young person 
at Naples. 

Beside the Venus there are several colossal heads of the best 
period of Grecian art, and a figure of Asculapius, together form- 
ing a collection of which Syracuse is justly proud. 

The urbane director of the Museum, Signor Politi, furnished 
us with specimens of° papyrus paper of his own manufacture, in- 
scribed appropriately in Greek, and rescued us from further inflic- 
tions of Felice’s} zeal by inviting us to his house, where we con- 
cluded the afternoon with a pleasant chat about the wonders of 
his town. 

Again did the old Locanda open its capacious Sa/a di mangiare 
to us on our return, and this time we were joined at dinner by a party 
of Russians, who had wandered there, heaven knows how, for they 
seemed to have no special object in view, and were going to leave 
the next day. These northern barbarians have a most provoking 
habit of addressing you in your own language, and I was not at all 
surprised when one turned to me and in perfect English inquired 
whether I had been long in Syracuse ; but they by no means ex- 
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pected a return of the compliment, and were a good deal discon- 
certed when my friend somewhat hurriedly put them a question in 
their own querulous guttural tongue. I never could eliminate from 
him what had been the subject of their previous conversation, but 
fear they were engaging in that custom, which once obtained 
even in civilized countries, of making personal remarks. 
Another moonlight walk upon the sea-wall, where troops of boys 
in white, harbingers of the approaching carnival, were disporting 
themselves with sticks and bladders ; another look from the house. 
top upon the fair Sicilian meadows in the morning sun, and my 
Syracusan trip is over, for the only train starts early, and the 
stormers of the Epipolae need a good long sleep after their labors. 

Felice the Faithful was on hand almost at dawn and followed 
us to the station. I at first feared from this extreme assiduity 
hat, unlike poor Banquo, he had some speculation in his eyes, 
but it proved to be only a last office of friendly attention, and the 
poor fellow really looked dejected when the shrill ‘‘ Partenza !’’ 
was heard above the slamming of the carriage doors. 

Old mariners, outward bound, as they lost sight of the shining 
shield of Minerva upon her stately temple there, threw into the 
sea an offering of ashes mingled with frankincense; but I, in the 
meagre romance of modern travel, had nothing to cast toward it 
except some cinders and a fragrant load of nicotine, nor had I 
time to knock from my pipe even that small tribute, ere we had 
rushed past a huge black promontory, and Syracuse was hidden 
from my sight. J. C. FRALey. 


THE MONTH. 

Tue American who can read, with no sense of humiliation, 
the testimony taken by the Congressional Committee, in 
regard to the way in which Credit Mobilier stock was placed in 
Congress, is not to be envied. The curious apathy with which 
the matters is generally received, is largely due to the fact that 
the investigation takes place in the lull that follows the presiden- 
tial struggle ; partly also to the fact that both parties are ashamed 
of the equivocal position in which trusted leaders are found. But 
one of these days we will waken up to the fact that the men upon 
whom we were disposed to lean, in our distrust of minor political 
lights, are many of them found to be unworthy of the public con- 
fidence. The next political campaign will break down many a 
shell of reputation that the present session has seen emptied of 
all valuable content. 
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Or course the postal laws are up for revision, the most notable 
proposal being to reduce the postage on letters to English rates. 
It would not be wise to do so, unless the free use of the mails by 
Members of Congress, and editors of county newspapers and of 
periodicals in general, be once for all abolished. At present 
Congress keeps up the former by tying it tightly to the latter. 
When the editors find that the abolition of the franking privilege 
means that they must pay postage on their exchanges, and especi- 
ally when the editors of the country papers discover that their 
valuable sheets will no longer be carried free of postage each 
through their own county, those staunch advocates of reform and 
economy draw in their horns very rapidly. The clamor for no 
more franking with which Congress opened last year was suddenly 
hushed when the cleverly drawn bill for that purpose was publish- 
ed and had passed the House; nothing of an outcry has been heard 
since. 


THE Japanese in their new reformatory fervor are throwing out 
bold ideas. One of them proposes to get rid of their undevelop- 
ed, monosyllabic and agrammatical language, and adopt that of 
England and America, with such improvements as will suit it to 
Japan and the nineteenth century, such as phonetic spelling, and 
the regular conjugation of all its verbs. The proposal is not less 
curious than absurd, but it is an absurdity that is quite equaled 
by some notions on the subject that we often hear ventilated 
nearer home, such asthe speculation that English is destined to be- 
come a world-wide language. Let us hope that a merciful Provi- 
dence has better things in store for mankind, than uniformity of 


language. The instinctive yearning after outward and formal 
unity which characterizes superficial minds, comes out in strange 
shapes. g 


BuLwer’s death deprives us of another great second-rate novel- 
list, a painter of human surfaces rather than a revealer of human 
depths. His iater works, from the Zhe Caxtons on, show a very 
wonderful increase of literary power in comparative old age, such 
as is hardly paralleled in any other mental history. 


NAPoLeon’s death is the event of the month, and has been the 
means of bringing out very curiously one of John Bull’s best traits 
of character—his willingness to give aid and comfort to a man that 
is down, just because he isdown. Had Napoleon III. died in the 
Tuileries, he would probably not have received half as many 
tokens of respect and regard from:the English people, much as 
England owed to the sovereign who realized two English ideas of 
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foreign policy—the humiliation of Russia and the unity of Italy, 
the two good deeds for which the man will be remembered by 
posterity. The event hasalso surprisingly evinced the strength of 
French Imperialism, a majority of the Parisian organs of public 
opinion boldly eulogizing theex-Emperor,and men of all rank and 
classes—from Generals of the army to workingmen—making 
Chiselhurst a Mecca of pilgrimage. The best security of the 
Republic against this latent Imperialist strength is the character 
of the family of adventurers and adventuresses that gathered to the 
funeral. The only two heads that are worth more than the wigs 
worn on them, Eugene’s and ‘‘Plon Plon’s,’’ at once became 
logger-heads as to future plans. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CompLETE PoeTicaL Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Household edition. Pp. 395. Same publishers and booksellers. 
This book is a marvel of book making, in its compactness, its 

handiness, and its clearness. The pages are double-columned, 

yet the book is printed in type of large, clear face. 

Of its contents we need say nothing to most readers. It con- 
tains the entire works—down to the very latest—of our chief lyric 
singer ; poems that are at once poetry and history, that reflect the 
rise, the course and the triumph of a great struggle for human 
rights, and also stir the hearts of men to their depths by the vigor 
of their passion and the force of their clear, pure English. One 
poem, for instance, ‘‘ Massachusetts to Virginia’’ (pp 62-3), is 
memorable as having won a brilliant Kentuckian student at Har- 
vard into the ranks of the Abolitionists and having thus given the 
anti-slavery cause a life-long advocate. 


Hornewurst Rectory. By Sister Mary Francis Clare. Two 
volumes inone. Pp. 705. New York: D. J. Sadlier & Com- 
pany. For sale by Peter F. Cunningham, 216 South Third st., 
Philadelphia. 

THE LiFe oF FATHER MATTHEW, the People’s Soggarth Aroon. 
Pp. 218. Same author, publisher and bookseller. 

The rapid growth of Catholic literature in England and 
America is a sign of the times that is calculated to strike dismay 
into those valiant Protestants who tremble for civil and religious 
freedom whenever they meet a priest or hear of a Jesuit. Much 
of this growth is due to the ‘‘Tractarian Movement’’ and the 
subsequent secessions from the English Church. From those 
venerable institutions that Catholics had founded and endowed, 
but from which Catholics had been excluded for almost two cen- 
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turies, there came forth many of the most cultivated scholars that 
they ever nurtured, who set themselves to defend the old faith 
against the new. Newman, Ward, Faber, Oxenham—these are 
but the more illustrious names of a great company of zealous and 
scholarly men who fought or are still fighting the battle of the 
old Church against that in which they were educated. 


Our authoress in so far resembles these Oxonians that she too is 
a convert from Protestantism, and exhibits the ripe fruits of English 
culture. She isa writer of mental fertility and literary aptness, 
and the wide-spread popularity of her many books shows how well 
she has adapted them to a wide-spread demand. 

Her novel is uneven in its merits, but still avery fair piece of 
literary work. It is of course controversial throughout, and hits 
off many of the anomalies of the English Church, and the prac- 
tical inconsistencies of the Anglo-Catholics, very cleverly. It is 
in temper and spirit a whele world above the corresponding pro- 
ductions on the other side, from the pen of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Grace Kennedy and James Grant. But we must say that it illus- 
trates the rule of woman’s unfairness in controversy, as every ‘‘ten- 
dency novel’’ from their pen must. It would be very easy to 
supply ‘‘companion pictures’’ from strictly Roman Catholic 
writers on clerical discipline, to many of the awkward situations 
into which she puts the English rectors of her story. Only that 
which is characteristic should be, even in a novel, presented as 
such. 

We like her Father Matthew much better. It is a racy, fresh 
life-like picture of a valiant, devoted, public-spirited man, a man 
of broad sympathies and full of keen Irish wit. O’Connell’s 
influence is fading away with every year, but the hold that Father 
Matthew has upon the Irish heart deepens as fast. He saw the 
great moral weakness of his race to be love of drink, and he 
struck at it like a man. 


ee 


A BiocrapuHicaL Dictionary, for the use of Schools and Fami- 
lies, being a comprehensive account of the principal personages 
of history, with date and place of birth, etc., to which are 
added complete Chronological Tables, showing the rulers of the 
principal countries of the world. By Rev. Reuben Parsons, 
D.D. Pp. 362. Same publishers and booksellers. 

A manual of biography, with a definite and distinct purpose, 
both in its selections and its delineations of character. It is 
intended as a handy book. for Catholic schools and families, and 
while it is not violent, it is decidedly partisan. Of course, it 
does not aim at very great completeness, but its selection of 
names and of facts is very fair. Of Carlyle, Dr. Parsons says: 
“In 1837 he produced his French Revolution, which is much 
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admired by his countrymen, though dashed off like the work of a 
madman and in a ridiculously bitter vein. During a course of 
lectures in 1840, in London, he took occasion to manifest his 
‘hero-worship’ tendencies in a fulsome eulogy on Frederick ‘the 
Great,’ whose life he published in 1864.’’ 


SuNDAY HALF-HOURS WITH THE GREAT PREACHERS: With brief 
Biographical Notices and anIndex. By M. Laird Simons. Pp. 
846. Philadelphia. Porter & Coates. 

We must pronounce this volume to be the best selection of ser- 
mons that we have everseen. There are of course names omitted 
that we would have inserted. The great medizval preachers, and 
those of the Roman Catholic Church since. the Reformation, are 
not represented. The older Protestant divines of England and 
Scotland, except Latimer, Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan, are omitted. 
Some modern names are given that will help the book to sell, but 
do not deserve to stand beside the older preachers. 

The denominational range is very wide:  Patristic— 
Augustine, Chrysostom; Lutheran—Martin Luther, Tho- 
luck, F. W. Krummacher; Z/éscopalian — Latimer, Jeremy 
Taylor, John Wesley, George Whitfield, Rowland Hill, J. H. 
Newman, Henry Melville, Thomas Arnold, Dean Stanley, Bishops 
McIlvaine and Potter, F. W. Robertson, Charles Kingsley, Goul- 
burn, and Treadwell Walden ; Methodists--Dr. McClintock, Bishops 
Simpson, Thomson and Ames, Morley Punshon, Drs. Fowler and 
Stockton; Maptists—Bunyan, Dr. Wayland, John Foster, Hall 
and Spurgeon. SPresbyterians—Calvin, Knox, Saurin, De Pres- 
sense, D’Aubigne, Chalmers, Ed. Irving, Drs. Mason, Hanna, 
Guthrie, and Hodge, Archibald Alexander and Albert Barnes ; 
Congregationalists—Jonathan Edwards, Timothy Dwight, Robert 
Phillips, Newman Hall ; Zédera/s—Dr. Channing and Dr. 
Chapin. Several of the preachers are represented by steel engrav- 
ings, which are not badly done; although in one or two the 
features are smoothed down from their native strength and rough- 
ness—notably so with Martin Luther. D’Aubigne’s is very fine ; 
Bishop M’Ilvaine’s flatters him grossly. 

Such a range of selection from the great masterpieces gives a 
reader some idea of the immense outlay of mental power that has 
secured for the pulpit a place of respect and influence without 
parallel in the history ef mankind. No other form of literature 
has ever reached so large a portion of our race, not even the 
newspaper. No other has shared so greatly in the vast’ revolu- 
tions that have shaken’ seciety. In an age when the’ pulpit is 
tempted to fall back on its prestige and do slovenly and careless 
work, such books will help to raise the standard of the popular 
demand for pulpit excellence. It were unfair to expect a Barrow 
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or a Tauler in every country pulpit, but the people have a right 
to expect the result of the most thoughtful and earnest work that 
the preacher is capable of. 


Tue Docror’s DitemmMa; A Novel. By Hesba Stretton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Porter & Coates. Price 
75 cents. : 

The Doctor’s Dilemma is the title of a very pleasantly written 
tale by Hesba Stretton, an authoress already known to some of our 
readers, through her Christmas stories, published a few years ago, 
together with short tales, by Dickens and other writers of less 
note. It is refreshing to find a novel so pure and unaffected both 
in idea and expression in the midst of the stilted and often ungram- 
matical trash with which the market is deluged. The plot is sufficient- 
ly complicated and excited without overstepping the bounds of pro- 
bability, and one’s interest in the fate of the hero and heroine is sus- 
tained to the end,as much, perhaps, by the agreeable simplicity of the 
style, as by anything very remarkable in thecharacters of the young 
people. Tardiff is an admirable conception, but we must admit that 
he is a most exceptional fisherman. The doctor himself isthe em- 
bodiment of a woman’s idea of tenderness and honor, though his 
treatment of Julia seems at first a little selfish and inconsiderate, 
while Julia,in spite of her trials,is the least interesting and agreeable 
person in the whole book, and one can scarcely forgive her for her 
too great willingness to marry the doctor, notwithstanding his 
lack of love for her. 

The book is well worth reading by any one who is capable. of. 
appreciating something better than the highly seasoned romances 
of Miss Broughton and writers of her stamp. 


CALIFORNIA FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE AND RESIDENCE. By Chas. 
Nordhoff. 1872. New. York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This writer has collected together a number of useful notes on 
all sorts of subjects connected with the sudjective and objective of 
a trip to California. The publishers have presented it with fifty- 
seven illustrations on very good, slightly tinted paper. 

The object of the book may be gathered from the device and 
motto on the title-page, which provoke a smile at their present 
application from those who remember the edition of Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality, from the same house, adorned in a similar 
manner. ‘‘ Lampadia echontes diadosothoin allalsis,’’ or, as some 
of those who have visited the same scenes. would translate it, 
‘‘Having lost your own tail, advise others to cut theirs off.”’ 

On the whole, an agreeable, chatty book like this is, always: 
pleasant to read when one has no more urgent-work, and its pic- 
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tures and statistics seem to furnish internal proof that it is not 
exaggerated or tinted. 

Still, we must say, that as a picture of life as it is, these and 
a host of other ‘‘ Across the Continent’’ sketches are inaccurate. 
One interweaves an accidental meeting, or a pleasant incident, so 
easily into a narrative that the careless reader has a vague idea 
that Brigham Young is in perepetual waiting to board the cars 
and pleasantly entertain anybody who happens to be ‘‘ not a too 
unhappy traveler.’’ The wood-cuts are exceedingly well done, 
and the letter-press is lively and entertaining, but both are pic- 
tures rather than photographs. Asan example of the habit of 
writing for effect, we may mention, among scores of other in- 
stances, the very elysium of car-riding on page 23. Whoever 
met such servants? Whoever went comfortably in a car going 
at twenty-two miles an hour? On page 30 Mr. Nordhoff says: 
‘‘From the hour you leave Omaha you will find everything new, 
curious and wonderful—the plains with their buffalo, antelope 
and prairie dogs, the mountains which, as you leave Cheyenne, 
rear thin snow-clad summits.’’ Now, this is all very beautiful; but 
we would like to ask Mr. Nordhoff, if he should open his eyes 
suddenly almost anywhere on the five hundred miles between 
Cheyenne and Omaha, if he would see anything wonderful or 
curious or essentially different from the same sort of prairie land 
in Iowa or Indiana? Did he ever hear of any one who saw a buf- 
falo on this railroad route? How many antelopes did he observe 
between the two oceans from the cars? 

Let no one suppose these little floridisms invalidate the accu- 
racy of the whole book. The latter part, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with scenes and descriptions of southern California, is very 
instructive, contains undoubtedly much true information agree- 
ably put together, and agrees very well with what we have heard 
from the lips of Mr. Nordhoff’s host—Gen. Beale, of Chester. 


THe Eartu A GREAT MaGNnet: A Lecture delivered before the 
Yale Scientific Club, February 14th, 1872. By Alfred Marshall 
Mayer, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. Charles C. Chatfield & Co. Small 8vo., paper. 
Pp. 76. 

This little pamphlet is No. 9 of the ‘‘ University Series,’ a 
publication which comprises monographs on scientific subjects, 
treated in a popular way by hands that are all of them masters in 
their several departments of scientific research. Professor Mayer’s 
brochure is by no means the least interesting member of the series 
thus far published. Starting with the text—‘‘ Magnus magnes ipse 
est globus terrestris,’ the professor has succeeded not only in 
clearly demonstrating the proposition it states, but also in collect- 
ing in the limited space of 76 small octavo pages, most, if not all, 
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of the principal facts which the researches of modern savants have 
discovered concerning terrestrial magnetism. This is done in so 
clear and lucid a manner, that even one totally unacquainted with 
the principles of the science cannot fail to comprehend his rea- 
soning and find himself interested in the subject—a result which 
is probably, in no small degree, owing to the singular freedom of 
the little pamphlet from technical detail and the charming style 
in which it is written. Even the experiments with which the 
lecture abounded are so described that the unscientific reader 
has no difficulty in following and thoroughly understanding 
them. We will not attempt to give anything like a synopsis 
of this little pamphlet,. but we hope that none of our readers will 
fail to peruse it attentively; they will find the labor of doing so 
amply repaid—if in nothing else, at least by the food for thought 
that they will find in it, and by the realization of those vast, silent 
and mysterious agencies of nature surrounding us on all sides, that 
it will bring home to them. 


DoMESTICATED Trout: How to Breed and Grow Them. By 
Livingstone Stone, A.M. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 
1872. Pp.—347. Received from Porter & Coates. 

Mr. Stone is the proprietor of ‘‘ The Cold Spring Trout Ponds” 
at Charlestown, N. H., which was the first establishment of this 
sort undertaken in New England, and which, under his manage- 
ment, has met with signal success. In this work, which is of 
course largely drawn from the author’s own experience, he gives 
very full directions both as to the best way of constructing trout- 
breeding works and the machinery necessary for the success of the 
operation, and also as to the proper manner of conducting the 
process itself. In an ny he gives a valuable list of works 
relating to the subject of Fish Culture, and a very full index adds 
no little to the usefulness of his book. We should say that this 
work would be an invaluable vade mecum to any one engaged in 
trout, or, in fact, in any sort of fish breeding for commercial 
purposes. 

As a sort of supplement to Mr. Stone’s book, comes the ‘‘ Re- 
port of the Commissioners for the Restoration of the Inland Fish- 
eries for the year 1871, including his special report to the Senate 
on the subject of Fish Ladders.”’ Harrisburg: B. Singerly, 
State Printer, 1872. Received from John Penington & Son, 
127 South Seventh street. ) 

This is well worthy of perusal, as it shows what has thus far been 
done by our State authorities to repeople our waters with what 
will one day be an important article of food for all classes. The 
report contains several valuable suggestions for future legislation 
on this subject. 
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Tue RISE OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES; by Richard 
Frothingham. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1872. 
8vo., pp. 640. 

The purpose of Mr. Frothingham’s work is to sketch the politi- 
cal history of the rise of the Republic of the United States; to 
show how public opinion was furmed and directed ; how the fun- 
damental principles were embodied into institutions and laws. The 
title of the work implies something more than this, for it is a history 
of the rise of the republic only as regards the formation of the union 
of the thirteen colonies; the governments of the several colonies, 
both in political usages and principles, are scarcely treated, al- 
though they had much influence in the establishment of the Re- 
public. The title is not good, but the work is done with hon- 
esty and care that deserve high praise. 

In the first chapter, the ideas of local self-government and of 
national union are brought forward in such a way that promi- 
nence is given to the doctrine that man was created in the Divine 
image, and destined for immortality ; that in the sight of God 
all men are equal ; that the State ought to exist for man, and that 
man is superior to the State, which ought to be fashioned for his 
use ; and that justice, protection, and the common good ought 
to be the aim of government. 

Mr. Frothingham does not attempt to show the why of the E. 
Pluribus Unum, but to display an order of facts that seem to 
show the Aow it came to pass—a class of events that mark the 
continuous blending of diversity and unity in the formation of 
the public opinion that evolved the one from the many; or how 
the United States came to be the United States, free from the 
benumbing influences of centralization on the one hand, and from 
the fatal dangers of disintegration on the other. He traces the 
origin and progress of the idea of local self-government, which 
developed into the State, and the idea of union, which developed 
into the Nation, in a very clear and forcible manner. 

In the second chapter he shows how the two elements of local 
government and union were first combined in a common polity 
in the New England confederacy, formed in 1643. 

In the third, fourth and fifth chapters he shows how aggression 
on the principle of local-self-government led to revolution and 
inter-colonial correspondence, and how cemmon danger occas- 
ioned the calling of a Congress. These chapters contain a very 
comprehensive and complete account of the events which led the 
different colonies to appreciate that they had common interests, 
and that their safety was in union. This necessity was felt not 
only as a protection against the aggression of England, but also to 
aid their internal relations; the currency, weights and measures, 
and regulations of trade should be applicable to all the colonies ; 
this they knew. Then comes the discussion of the stamp act, and 
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the English legislation down to the day of independence. The 
influence of these acts upon public sentiment, and the revolu- 
tionary action of both the people and Congress, are made very 
clear and interesting. ‘The chapter on the birth of the nation 
shows how the people of these thirteen united colonies, by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, decreed their existence as an inde- 
pendent State. This part of the book has great merit, and 
deserves especial praise for the able exposition of events during 
the early days of Congress. 

Mr. Frothingham does not seem able to appreciate honest differ- 
ences of judgment ; he cannot see the highest love of country in 
such men as John Dickinson, John Jay and Robert Morris, because 
they were not advocates of early independence ; but this is a small 
fault. The work is well worth both reading and having, and we 
recommend it. 





THE ForMs OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, ICE AND GLACIERS. 
By John Tyndall, LL. D., F. R. S. 12 mo., pp. 192. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by Porter & Coates. Price $1.50. 

Professor Tyndall, in the volume just published, has presented 
a noble illustration of the acuteness and subtility of his intellect- 
ual powers, the scope and insight of his scientific vision, his com- 
mand of the appropriate language of exposition, and the peculiar 
grace with which he always presents the-results of his intricate 
scientific research. 

His style is more popular in the present volume than in any of 
his previous works. The work is done in avery familiar way, and 
with very homely illustration, but not with the slightest sacrifice 
of dignity. It throws a great deal of light on many points of gen- 
eral interest in the philosophy of nature. In the beginning he 
declares that ice has its origin im the heat of the sun. He arrives 
at this conclusion by a clear and beautiful analytic process. In 
his study of rivers and glaciers he takes ito account not their 
actual appearances only, but also their causes and effects. He 
traces a river from the point where it empties itself into the sea, 
backward to its source, ending either in a spring or in a mere 
thread of water, a mountain torrent, in a hill or mountain coun- 
try ; he then shows that these streamlets and springs are fed by 
rains, and by the melting of snow and glaciers, and that rain and 
snow and glaciers are in turn produced by clouds, formed by the 
condensation of vapor caused by the heat of the sun. Thus by 
tracing backward without any break in the chain of occurrences, 
the river from its end to its real beginning, we come at length to 
the sun. He goes thoroughly into the formation, the motion and 
the effects of glaciers, and shows that in their motion they are 
governed by the same laws which govern rivers. 
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~ This very attractive volume is the first installment of the “In- 

ternational Scientific Series.’’ Among the subjects which will be 
treated in this series are the most significant problems of modern 
science. The character and scope of the works will be best 
shown by a reference to the names and subjects in the list; the 
discussion of ‘‘ Bodily Motion and Consciousness’’ has been in- 
trusted to Professor T. H. Huxley; ‘‘ The Antiquity of Man’’ to 
Sir John Lubbock; ‘‘The Study of Sociology’’ to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer; Modern Linguistic Science’’ to Professor A. C. Ram- 
say; ‘‘ Food and Diet,’’ ‘‘ Relations of Mind and Body,’’ ‘The 
New Chemistry’” and ‘‘Form and Habit in Flowering Plants,” 
to other distinguished scientists. 
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